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Che Putlook. 


The political maneuvering for the next Presi- 
dential election is about come to its end. The 
President has vetoed the Judicial bill, and for the 
reasons indicated in last week’s Christian Union. 
After a heated debate in the Democratic caucus, 
the bill has been cut in two. The part of it which 
provides for the gereral expenses of Federal courts 
has been passed, and the portion which provides 
for an appropriation for the United States Com- 
missioners has been incorporated in a second bill, 
which probibits their employment at the polls 
and makes it a penal offence for any officer of the 
Government to incur any obligation for such ex- 
penses chargeable to the United States. This 
supplementary bill will also probably be vetoed 
by the President. Meanwhile, Congress will have 











adjourned, and the country will be left to decide | 


the issue. 


The controversy of the past three months has | 


not been wholly a maneuvering for the Presiden- 
tial election. There is a radical difference be- 
tween the two views of the nation entertained by 
the two parties respectively. The Democratic 
party regards the Uuited States as a confederation 
of States, Senators and Representatives as officers 
of their respective States, and it proposes to leave 
to the local community the protection of the 
eleetions, which it regards as purely State affairs. 
The Republican party regards the nation as an 
organization of the people, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives as officers of the United States, the 
election for these officers as national elections, 
and it maintains the right and duty of the nation 
to protect the ballot-box in all elections for the 
national officers. This is the real issue which un- 
derlies the controversy of the past three months, 
and it is one of far-reaching importance—not to 
be settled by declamatory appeals against the 
Democrats as secessionists, or against Republicans 


| as advocates of Cesarism, but by calm and can- 
| did consideration of tbe problem whether the 
| protection of the ballot-box is most safely to 
be entrusted to local comwmunities or to national 


authority, or to the two combined. 


Boston is about to try, in a limited way, the 
experiment of woman suffrage, and it is estimated 
in the newspapers that the number of women who 
will prcbably avail themselves of the right to vote 
for the School Committee in that city will not fall 
wuch short of 3,000. An appeal bas been issued 
by Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Apthorpe, Mrs. Claflin, and 
twenty other ladies of prominent social position, 
expressing their faith that ‘‘ those women who 
| care for the wise instruction of children will wish 
to avail themselves of this opportunity” to vote 
'for school committee men, which the law now 
| allows them to do. This is, we believe, the first 
instance of a social recognition from women in the 
front rank of society of the desirability of woman 
suffrage in this country, and we herald it as a 
presage of a coming time when the indifference 
of women to national afiairs will no longer inter- 
| pose what is now the only impediment to their 
| participation in the political guidance and control 
of the country. 


The almost accidental discovery of the mur- 
| derer of Mrs. Hull bas shown that the common 
| impressions were correct, and that th? astute 
theories of the detective police and sensational 
newspaper reporters were wrong. The murder 
was committed by a mulatto, who, according to 
| his own account, found the parlor-window open, 
and crept in tosteal the jewels which he had seen 
on Mrs. Hull, disturbed her, and, to prevent ber 
outcries pinioned her to the bed, gagging her, and, 
finding her afterwards dead—as he says, from 
fright—hastily fled by the front door without com- 
pleting bis robbery. His confession is not credi- 
ble iu all its parts, but that he committed the 
murder is beyond a doubt. It is reported that 
some of the newspapers who worked up a case 
against the husband of the murdered woman are 
| to be prosecuted for libel. The prosecution should 
| be crimiual, not civil; there is no reason why an 
| editor should be allowed free course for slander, 
because his slanders reach a hundred thousand 
readers, which is denied the retailer of scandal- 
ous gossip in a parlor or barn. 





The prophecy of last week’s Christian Union, 
that Imperialism had received its mortal blow in 
| the death of Louis Napoleon, is fulfilled more 
| quickly than we had anticipated. There was no 
| popular demonstration at the memorial service in 
| Paris. The will of the deceased contains no 
political provision whatever. Prince Napoleon, 
one of the candidates for the empty succession, 
has declared himself a republican, and several of 
the prominent adherents of the Imperial régime 
have followed his example. Cwsarism has expired 
in France. The followers of the Napoleonic 


between the Republican and Monarchical parties. 


The Khedive has surrendered; he has abdicated, 
and Mohammed Tewfik Pasha, his son, has taken 
his place. The Porte promises to exert its influ- 
ence to put Egyptian finances in good condition 
and reform the abuses to which the country is 
subjected—a delicious bit of political satire, con- 
sidering the source from which this promise 
emanates. Practically, the Egyptian bondholders 
of France, England and Germany have taken pos- 
session of Egypt and are going to carry on its 








dynasty will be divided in an equal proportion | 


' the opinions of the Holy See. 


affairs for the purpose of paying the interest on 
the bonded debt. Whether the poor fellaheen 
will suffer any less under the despotism of Euro- 
pean capitalists than they suffered under that of 
a native ruler remains to be seen. We suspect 
that Egypt has 

‘*Changed her place and kept her pain.” 





New York city needs still greater rapid-transit 
facilities. If any one doubts this, he has only to 
take a car on the elevated train at 6 o’clock at 
any down-town station. Mr. Vanderbilt is not 
accustomed to make unprofitable investments, 
and he would not propose to build a‘further rapid- 
transit road through the very heart of the city if 
he were not well assured there would be traffic to 
make it profitable. But the proposition to run a 
fifth road through the Bowery and Fourth avenue 
by libraries, public buildings, churches and 
parks, without compensation for the injury to 
private property, and without any guarantee 
against those serious evils which the present 
elevated railroads inflict upon a portion of 
the citizens, has aroused, as it ought, a feel- 
ing of strong protest. ‘* Language is inade- 
quate to express the enormity of the wrong,”’ 
said a deputation of citizens to Mayor Cooper 
recently, and the public generally sympathize 
with this statement. Possibly the railroad cor- 
poration will prove more powerful than pub- 
lic sentiment, which thus far has not succeeded 
in abating noise, smoke or steam from the 
routes now in operation. Various plans are 
under consideration to furnish still further transit 
facilities, proposals for running trains by station- 
ary engines, and the revival of the old travelling 
side-walk, being prominent among them. There 
are other schemes well worthy of more considera- 
tion than has been given to them—sach as the 
English pneumatic system, which never had a 
really fair trial, or the San Francisco traction- 
wire, Hallette’s atmospheric plan, or Burnier and 
Emanuel's barometrical system—either one of 
which would do away with all the annoyances 
which now render continuous thought impossible 
in the streets along the elevated lines and hear- 
ing difficult. 


The new departure in the Catholic world, in- 
itiated by the installation of Leo XIII., is empha- 
sized by two novel enterprises inspired directly 
from the Vatican—the one a bank, whose English 
prospectus is noteworthy by reason of the number 
of wealthy Catholic nobles whose names are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the list of patrons; 
the other, a newspaper. For the present Pope is 
as shrewdly aware as Mr. Tilden of the power of 
printer’s ink, and met one of the first rebuffs since 
his election to the tiara in the refusal of Cardinal 
Nina to occupy the post of head of the editorial 
department of the establishment, the benefits of 
which will extend, like the Papal Easter Benedic 
tion, wrbi et orbo. Baulked of his wish that a 
Cardinal should be chief of the staff, Leo nomi- 
nated Monsignor Alimonde to the general super- 
intendence, and that prelate will now, subject to 
sup rior ecclesiastical direction, control the mighti- 
est organ yet produced, and one unflinchingly 
obedient to Mother Church. The first number 
will be issued in August, and its polyglot charac. 
ter may be inferred from the fact that its seven 
columns to the page will each be printed in a 
different language. Editorially, it will discuss, 
from the Church point of view, all the political 
and economical questions of the day, and it will 
officially represent, if not auncunce, ea cathedra, 
Its compositors 
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will be the mutes educated and trained in the 
deaf-and-dumb asylum of San Pietro, and 42,000 
subscribers (chiefly, of course, clerics), scattered 
throughout both hemispheres, await the publica- 
tion of this voice of the Church, which will convey 
to them directly its views on questions of the day 
in their mother tongues. Beyond all doubt, this 
outcome of the press will wield a vast influence 
for good or evil in both the Old and New Worl:s, 
to which that exercised by the lithographed sheet 
of foreign politics circulated in London amongst 
journalists only, and paid for by secret-service 
money, cannot be compared. 


The speech of the Commencement season this 
year is that of President Eliot at Smith College. 
His declaration that higher education for women 
is as yet an experiment has excited some feminine 
indignation. That women should receive the 
highest possible education is certainly not a mat- | 
ter of question in the Christian civilization of this | 
century. But what constitutes the highest edu- 
cation for a woman is a problem not only not | 
yet solved but hardly ever thoroughly consid- 
ered. It is quite possible that the future may 
have something better in store for woman than 
to be put into the same educational mill with 
her brother, or into one formed on the same pat- | 
tern and containing the same machinery. More | 
remarkable is President Eliot’s definition of edu- 
cation. The extraordinary statement is thrown 
off, parenthetically: 

“T may as well abruptly avow, as the result of my 

reading and observation in the matter of education, that 
I recognize but one mental acquisition as an essential part | 
of the education of a lady or gentleman—namely, an ac- | 
curate and refined use of the mother tongue. Greek, Latin, 
French, German, mathematics, natural and physical 
science, metaphysics, history and esthetics are all profit- 
able and delightful, both as training and as acquisitions, 
to him who studies them with intelligence and love, but 
not one of them bas the least claim to be called an acqui- 
sition essential to a liberal education or an essential part 
of a sound training.” 
Will President Eliot offer the public some fuller 
explanation of his meaning? What training to 
the powers of observation is given by the study | 
of the mother tongue? What training to the art 
faculties? Whet to the knowledge of abstract 
truths? What to the faculties which deal with 
abstract truths? What to the power of reason- 
‘ing? Does President Eliot mean that an acquaint- 
ance with the mother tongue trains every faculty 
which is trained by mathematics, science, weta- | 
physics and estbetics—or does he mean that the 
training of these faculties is not essential to a 
good education—that education may be partial 
and yet adequate? 


The evil of trades-unions receives a new illus- | 
tration in the strike which has just been initiated | 
at Fall River. The whole original bedy of strik- 
ers is said to be not more than 800 in namber, and | 
it endeavors to arrest the industry of 15,000 | 
working-men and working-women, at a loss to 
them of not less than $100,000 a week. The origi- 
nators of the strike are recent English immi- 
grants. The most prominent of them has been 
described as a weaver who can obtain employ- 
ment in none of the mills on account of his bad 
reputation, and who has been twice arrested for 
keeping his own child at work in contravention | 
of the law. The indications all are tbat the 
strike can only succeed in producing temporary 
derangement and distress, and must still further 
weaken the power of that despotic imperium in 
imperio—the trades-union. 


How absolutely powerless temperance law is with- | 
cut temperance sentiment bebind it was curiously 
illustrated in this city last week in a prosecurion, 
in which the accused, found guilty of a second | 
violation of the Excise law, was sentenced to | 
thirty days’ imprisonment, whereat some of the 
jury intimated that if they bad known such a 
sentence was coming they would have stood for 
a different verdict. The sentence was no sooner 
pronounced than another judge was fourd to 
grant a stay of proceedings and admit the prisoner 
to bail on a bond signed by one of the very jurors 
who had convicted him. With such jurors in the 
box, and such judges on the bench, it is of very 
little use to put new laws on the statute book. 





| the basis for his assertion, that the railroad could 


| fifth of the time, and would cost no more to 


| mendation of the Health Officer, an inspector of plumbing 


| of the Health Officer, to inspect all houses in course of 


, gated, shall be punishable by a fine of from twenty-five to 


| States. By providing facilities for the laying-up of 
| small sums, and throwing proper restrictions about 
| their withdrawal, so that they cannot be too 
| easily spent, it encourages habits of economy, de- 


| cesses, turns the Communist into the capitalist. 


| such a withdrawal based on wistaken impressions 
| as to its soundness and efficiency. 


| who do not look into the causes of these losses, 








Captain Eads, in a letter to the ‘‘ Tribune,” 








outlines a bold plan for achieving interoceanic 
navigation, which M. de Lesseps proposes to 
achieve by a :bip-canal tunnelled through the 
mountains, by means of a railroad on which the 
largest ship, when fully loaded, can be transferred 
within twenty-four hours from ocean to ocean. 
He suggests two methods by which such sbips 
could be lifted from the water and placed upon 
the track. He undertakes to show, by estimates, 
the feasibility of their carriage, and asserts, 
though he does not give the figures which form 


be built for half the price of the canal, in one- 


operate. The success of Captain Eads in gigan- 
tic engineering operations, in the St. Louis Bridge 
and Mississippi jetties, gives to any plan which he 
may propose, bowever extraordinary, a character 
which it might not otherwise possess. 


Even the politicians have not succeeded in driv- 
ing a)]l the good sense out of the much persecuted 
little District of Columbia, for in the passage of 
the following bill she bas enacted a law that ought 
to make her more pretentious neighbors blush at 
their backwardness, and has set tbe world an ex- 
ample of watchful care for the health of her 
citizens: 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, on recom- 


for said District, whose duty it shall be, under direction 


erection, and pass upon the plumbing and sewerage of said 
houses. And the Health Officer of the District of Columbia 
is hereby authorized, under direction of the Commission- 
ers, to execute and enforce regulations governing plumb- 
ing, house drainage, and the ventilation of house sewers; 
and any person who shall neglect or refuse to comply with 
the requirements of the said regulations, when promul- 





two bundred dollars for cach and every such offence, or, in 
default of payment of fine, to imprisonment for thirty 
days.”’ 


Too many saddened households can testify that | 
defective plumbing allowed an entrance into their | 
dwellings of the subtle and deadly sewer-gas, with | 
its attendant army of grim diseases. Unfortu- | 
nately, the plumber’s work is so concealed that 
often only 4n expert can detect the danger in time | 
to save the occupants of the house from its evil | 
effects. The contract system, on which so large a | 
bumber of our city houses are built, presents too | 


| many temptations to carelessness and slight for the | 


moral courage of the ordinary plumber to with. | 
stand, and only the knowledge of a bigher, watch- | 


ful autbority, under whose critical eye the work | 


, must pass, will insure the careful and healthful 
| construction of this most important part of our 
' houses, 








OUR SAVINGS-BANK SYSTEM. 

ROBABLY no better means hss ever been 

devised for teaching the poor how to save 
than the savings-bank system of this and other 


velops wise foresight, and, by the easiest of pro- 


That a system—eo wise in its inception and bene- 
ficent in its operation—should suffer even tem- 
porary withdrawal of confidence on the part of 
the people whom it is designed to serve would be 
unfortunate in the last degree, especially were 


It is undeniable that within five years the 
savings banks of this State have experienced 
severe losses, amounting in not a few instances to 
absolute extinction of the enterprise and entailing 
on the community considerable misfortune. People 


or take into consideration their amount, have 
been inclined to withdraw their deposits and con- 
demn the savings banks, along with petroleum, 
mining and wild-cat railroad stocks. But, happily, 
the facts, when we come to look into them—so far 
from justifying any such summary and unreason- 
ing a proceeding—encourage us to believe that 
whatever losses have been experienced were the 
direct result of a disregard of the fundamental 
principles of the system; that they are not so large 





in amount as is generally supposed; and that the 


savings banks to-day—discriminating, of course, 
as to the bank—offer as sound and reliable a 
means of investment for certain classes of 
savings as there is before the public. 

In the year 1867, Superintendent Schuyler, then 
the head of the Banking Department in this State, 
protesting against the multiplication of savings 
banks by the Legislature, made the following 
significant prophecy: 

‘*The paralyzed industry in the manufacturing districts 
of New England is already bringing forth its natural 
fruits inthe withdrawal of savings wisely accumulated for 
such a time of trial asnow impends. We cannot expect the 
savings banks of New York wi. long enjoy an immunity 


| from depletion of their resources, and, when the flood comes, 


the first to be borne away will be those whom to-day or to- 
morrow you create. The old sentinels will stand, or, if 
carried away, it will be because of the distrust wrought by 
the sudden collapse of younger and weaker institutions.” 


Unhappily, this wise warning went unheeded. 
It was discovered about that time by the politi- 
cians of the Ring then in control of the city and 
the State that savings banks could be made a 
serviceable means of plundering the poor, and the 
Legislature was accordingly set to work manufac- 
turing them by the wholesale. In 1868, the year 
following this prediction, not less than twenty- 
one special charters were given for new banks, 
and in 1869 twenty-seven such charters. From 1865 
to 1875 as many as 133 new banks were created. 
Among the incorporators appear such notorious 
names as William M. Tweed, Jr., Richard M. 
Tweed, Michael J. Shandley, John Keyser, An- 
thony Hartmann, Thomas Dunlap, Henry Smith, 
Andrew J. Garvey, Elbert A. Woodward and 
James H. Ingersoll. The result was inevitable, as 
Superintendent Schuyler had foresbadowed it. 
When the time of depletion came, these banks, 
whose capital existed only on paper and whose 
deposits had gone to swell the plunder of the Ring, 
were the first to collapse. In the distrust which 
followed, sowe others of better reputation were 
dragged down and a good deal of undeserved 
odium thrown upon the rest. Altogether, from 
1871 to 1876, twenty-nine savings banks in this 
Stute suspended payment. But it is a most note- 


| worthy and significant fact, that almost the entire 


number—twenty-three at least out of twenty- 
nine—were incorporated in the ten years named— 
1865 to 1875—and that not one single bank organ- 
ized prior to 1850 was in the least degree affected. 

Nor when we come to look at the pecuniary loss 
involved do ve find anytbing more alarming. The 
aggregate emount due depositors from these 
twenty-nine banks at the time of failure was $14,- 
900,000. Of tbis sum $8 100,000 has already been 
paid in dividends by their respective receivers; 
and it is estimated by Superintendent Lamb, to 


| whose recent report we are indebted for these 
statistics, that $1,400,000 will yet be paid, cover- 


ing back to the depositor sixty-four per cent. of 
his deposits, and making a total loss of not more 
$5,400,000. The ratio of loss to the average ag- 
gregate deposits is very trifling, scarcely reaching 
two per cent., and fully warranting, as it seems, 
Superintendent Lamb in his opinion that ‘‘of all 
the moneyed corporations in this State, the mini- 
mum loss has been suffered by savings banks, in 
proportion to the magnitude of the transections 
and the sums of money involved.” This, too, 
should be remembered—that these deposits were 
made in paper money which has appreciated 
witbin eight years some teu percent. Hence, to 
the $230, 000,000 on deposit January 1st, 1871. is to 
be added $23,000,000 appreciation. The same sum 
invested at that time in any United States Gov- 
ernment bonds but currency sixes would have 
meanwhile suffered a depreciation of anywhere 
from ten to twenty per cent. 

At present, the outlook for the savings banks 
seems more favorable than at any time in late 
years. The general act of 1875 restricts the in- 
corporation of banks and sytematizes the manage- 
ment of those already in existence; values, though 
largely shrunk, seem to have reached the limit of 
depreciation; business generally is more active 
and more money is being interchanged; alongside 
of the hardships of the past years a frugal spirit 
has been developed; and confidence, though 
slowly returning and hardly extending as yet 
beyond Government bonds, cannot fail soon to 
avail itself of statements so encouraging as these 
and to take the savings banks also under its shel- 
tering care. 
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INTERMITTENT FAITH. 


I have been advised to write to you for advice upon a 
matter that causes me a great many unhappy hours. 

{n the Christian life which I am endeavoring to live I find 
much discouragement in the fluctuation of my faith. For 
days I have great hope and faith—God becomes all and in 
all to me; then comes the reaction—doubt and anguish 
of mind, with a dislike of all religious topics. These days of 
depression exceed those of elation, and subject, not alone 
myself, but others to their influence, I have bad such fear 
that my faith was not real, only a false hope—that God 
would help me to keep my faith in him if it was genuine. 
How am I to exercise faith so it will not be intermittent. 
Is it possible for one so susceptible as I to attain to such a 
calm and unwavering faith? ARA. 
Yi )U have fallen into the common mistake 

of measuring your faith by your feeling. 
Churches and ministers have often done this; the 
New Testament never does it. Emotion is, in the 
nature of the case, transient. No parent expects 
of his child, no wise wife of her husband, a per- 
petual state of high emotive excitement. Reaction 
necessarily follows action. You may think it 
would be good for you to stay on the Mount of 
Transfiguration; Christ knows better. Faith is 
not enjoying God, but obeying God. It is not 
eating and drinking in Christ’s presence, it is 
doing the will of your Father which is in heaven. 
It is loving him by serving him. 

Your experience is as old as human nature. It 
belongs to all emotive experience. You will find 
transcripts of it in the utterances of Moses, the 
Psalms of David, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
the epistles of Paul. You will even find hints of 
it in the human experiences of Christ. 

You find yourself in a high state of feeling. You 
enjoy it; you want to keep it up; you try to do 
so. But feeling never comes by trying. You 
fail. While the feeling is at flood you suppose 
you have much faith; when it is at ebb you sup- 
pose that you have little. Neither the flood nor 
the ebb proves anything. You should neither be 
exhilarant because of feeling nor depressed for 
lack of it. Feeling no more proves the existence 
of religious life than the sparkle of the sun on the 
snow proves growth in the grass beneath it. The 
corn needs night and darkness as much as sun- 
light. 

Life is the test of faith. To follow Christ is to 
go about doing good. It is to be patient with the 
cook when the beef-steak is burnt and the coffee 
is muddy; to be cool with the children when your 
nerves are tinder and their noise is a match; to 
meet the tired and cross husband with a sweet- 
ness of temper that vanguishes the sharp word 
and smoothes the ruffled brow; to carry love into 
the whole circle of life. ‘‘Simon Peter, lovest 
thou me more than these? Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee. Feed my sheep.” Take 
a course of study on the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Epistle of James. 

Have you never read Whittier’s beautiful ver- 
sion of the medieval legend of the ancient saint, 
who was praying in his cell, when, suddenly, as in 
answer to his prayer, a vision of his crucified 
Lord appeared to him? While he gazed enrap- 
tured upon the vision, the bell of the monastery 
rang out the hour of noon. It was a call to bim 
to go and feed the hungry, ragged, thriftless poor 
before the monastery gate. Hesitating, with 
heavy heart and reluctant step, he arose, closed 
the door upon the vision, and went out to per- 
form his duty. When he returned, the vision 
awaited him, with the declaration: ‘‘ Hadst thou 
remained I must have gone; because thou didst go, 
I have remained.” You,wait in your cell and lose 
the vision. Leave the vision, go to God’s poor, 
find Christ where the disciples were wont to find 
him—where love called to self-denying service. 
He that findeth his life shall lose it; he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it. Cease looking 
for your life. You are losing it by searching 
for it. 








NOTES. 


Mrs. Champney’s picturesque article in this week’s 
Christian Union will be a surprising disclosure to 
those who have not before heard of the South Caro- 
lina phosphates and their enriching properties. Our 
readers who were South last winter will recall the 
cotton fields, white witb this fertilizing dust, the 
railway cars on the sidings laden with bags of it, and 
the hopeful looks of the planters, who see in 1t the 
germs of unprecedented crops. Of Miss Perkins’s 
article, which follows, we speak in another note. Mr. 
Merriam, in his suggestive paper, unfolds some of the 
Possibilities of the pulpit, and Mrs. Dodge invokes in 








verse the sympathy of American mothers for the 
bereaved Empress. Mr. Beecher’s sermon this week 
is the one preached Sunday a week ago, on Christian 
Fellowship; among the writers of reviews are Presi- 
dent Andrews, of Marietta College, and Chancellor 
Crosby, of this city; Mrs. Beecher writesin the Home 
upon * Unconscious Selfishness,” and there is a tender 
little poem by Mrs. Butts; in Our Young Folks, Hope 
Ledyard has a story appropriate to the season, there 
being besides one from Miss Mattiers and some of 
Aunt Patience’s Correspondence. 


College Commencement orations do not generally 
call for any other publication than that which they 
receive in the Commencement exercises, but their 
character has been recently undergoing a consider- 
able change. They are less rhetorical and more prac- 
tical. We publish in this issue an essay which 
accompanied the valedictory this year at Vassar Col- 
lege. It is valuable for its own sake, because in it the 
author has put very compactly the argument fora 
wider and more thorough system of education in the 
United States, and it will also be read with interest 
because it is an indication of the sort of fruit which 
the practical training of such colleges as -Vassar, 
Wellesley and Smith, are giving to the future wives 
and mothers of America. It isa fair specimen of the 
first fruits of our recent planting. 

The Massachusetts town of Concord is to celebrate 
the glorious Fourth with unusual honor, the bright 
particular feature of which will be the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. To hear that immortal paper read by that im- 
mortal man would be indeed a treat, and we shall not 
be surprised to hear that all Boston goes up to Con- 
cord for the purpose. If the Old South Meeting-House 
could be taken along as the place for the reading it 
would be all the better. 





One of the wisest suggestions of the Commencement 
season comes from President Eliot, in his speech at 
the Harvard Alumni dinner. He proposes a pension 
system, by which provision should be made for the 
support of college instructors in old age. Itis only in 
some such way as this that justice can be done to 
men who render the very highest services to so- 
ciety and receive bard work and small pay in return. 
Too many donations go into buildings. These are 
necessary, but they are only the shell of an institu- 
tion; its life is in the vital scholarship of the men 
who teach its classes and increase its reputation by 
the addition of their personal fame. Future benefac- 
tors will do well to consider George Macdonald’s idea 
of endowing a man, since we determine the rank of 
our colleges by their graduates rather than by their 
dormitories. 





“The power of idling well is a great power, and not only 
quite consistent‘with the power of working well, but oftenest 
found in conjunction with it. But then the power of idling 
well is quite distinct from the habit of idleness, and is ratber 
one which implies at least the capacity for strenuous work. 
For it consists in the capacity for relaxation, and genuine re- 
laxation implies genuine work—though those who possess 
great powers of work are often strangely deficient in the 
capacity to relax.”’ 

So says the ‘‘London Spectator.” It is a seasonable 
truth; only, alas! the idlers will read and applaud 
and the busy and overworked will pass it by unread. 


Lest some apostle of free religion should cite Dr. 
Beard as an advocate of an Established Church, we 
make haste to say that his pen last week spoke of 
natural religion, and it was the types who made him 
say national religion. 


Some weeks have now passed since the New York 
police hauled to prison some sixty poor wretches 
found housed in “‘ The Dirty Spoon,” a last refuge for 
the poverty-stricken, where, for a couple of cents a 
night, they huddled on straw in a cellar below the 
basement. Nothing further in relation to the subject 
has subsequently appeared in the newspapers, and 
the public are naturally asking whether those really 
meriting imprisonment were the culprits whom ne- 
cessity compelled to lodge thus or the Health Office 
functionaries who permit the existence of such fever 
dens? 


The Rev. R. T. Hall, of Pittsford, Vt., an old friend, 
writes us a note on the Vermont Convention, not for 
publication, a part of which, by his subsequent con- 
sent, we publish below. Mr. Hall offered the old and 
now famous “ historic’ resolution, and was put on 
the committee which produced the resolution as 
finally passed in order to represent the opposition. 
He thus interprets the action of the committee and 
of the Convention which ratified it. 


“T hold that it is now as certain as anything undemon- 
strable can be that the Bible does teach the Evangelical doc. 
trines. I believe it teaches a good deal more, and that vastly 
more light on other subjects than the Evangelical doctrines 
will yet break forth, so that it would be both foolish and 
wicked to try to find anybody to any complete creed. I draw a 
broad line between what is settled (Evangelical), and therefore 
reasonably binding, and what is only probable, that is, merely 
denominational or personal, and therefore not binding at all , 
It seems to me the Union’s objections to our action, based 
on history, have little application to anything but complete 
creeds. If there are not settled some points of Biblical 
exegesis, can we hope there ever will be; and then what be- 
comes of the rock which means Christ, the Way, the Truth 
and the Life? 1 boldly affirm that a man who in these days 
denies the Evangelical doctrines must be either intellectu- 





ally unsound or morally perverted, or else he does not accept 
the Bible as sole authority in religion. 

“T have not modified in the least my firm conviction that the 
Gospel aims at righteousness more than orthodoxy, and that 
conduct rather than belief is vital in religion. I believe that 
love is, indeed, the “‘ golden girdle” of unity ; but I also be- 
lieve that soundness of conduct must rest upon some degree 
of soundness in belief, else how can “the truth make us 
free?’ I believe that that love which worketh no ill is not 
sentimental but reasonable... But I still hate andd nounce 
creed worship, and shall be, as I have been, an advocate of 
liberality in dealing with individual cases, and it appears this 
is the position of Vermont Congregationalism. I, for my 
part, knowing the State as 1 do, reckon this new resolution 
to involve a substantial victory of Biblical Liberalism over 
Sectarianism. 

“T am glad you bring out so clearly the important differ- 
ences between the two resolutions, for in some quarters it is 
attempted to be shown that they are really identical. 

“ Your inference as to an attitude toward other Evangelical 
bodies iscorrect. At least nobody has ever questioned pub- 
licly an article of mine in which I maintained expressly that 
Arminianism and Immersionism, and even Annibilationism, 
were not ruled out by the word Evangelical. ; 

“I wish your paper could have.approved our position, for 
many reasons. I believe in a progressive theology, and in 
order to do that I believe we must have some solid basis of 
accepted truth upon which new truths, as they are success- 
ively established, can be built up. 


“ Yours, R. T. HAL.” 





The objection of the Christian Union is not to the 
creed declared by the Convention to be a condition 
of fellowship, but to a declaration that any creed is 
essential; for such a declaration is an assumption of 
ecclesiastical autbority, huwever in words authority 
may be disavowed. A resolution declaring that a 
minister who does not accept the very admirable Con- 
fession of Faith adopted by the Boston Council is not 
entitled to denominational fellowship seems to us to 
make a Presbyterian Assembly out of a Congrega- 
tional Council, for it inflicts, on refusal, all the penalty 
which a Presbyterian Court could inflict on Prof. 
Swing. Congregationalism stands on the Word of 
God and on an authoritative interpretation of that 
Word. When any individual is charged with heresy, 
the appeal of both accuser and accused must be to the 
Bible, and then is the time, not before, to ascertain 
how it should be interpreted. Mr. Hall’s interpreta- 
tion is that of the Christian Union. On the general 
subject of Christian fellowship the senior editor 
speaks in hissermon in this week’s issue ; it is needless 
to add any more here. 





In this connection we may add that there was no 
other basis than the imagination of the reporter for 
the head-line of one of the New York dailies over its 
report of this sermon: ‘“‘ Plymouth Church covertly 
attacked by other Congregational bodies,’ and the 
accompanying statement that ‘“‘new trouble with 
sister congregations has lately been brewing.” The 
editorial reference in the same daily to ‘‘a circular 
letter, intended to be kept secret within the limits of 
the churches to which it is addressed, lately sent us,” 
is equally wide of the truth. All that Mr. Beecher 
said that could possibly have given rise to these com- 
ments our readers will find verbatim in the report of 
his sermon in this issue of the Christian Union. Mr. 
Beecher is not in the habit of saying one thing when 
he means another. His very general allusion to secret 
correspondence is a coat that fits more than one back. 


On dit that a Roman Catholic edition of “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” isin circulation in Paris, accompanied 
with notes in which slavery is declared to be not con- 
trary to natural order; and the assertion is made that 
most laborers would be happier if they were slaves. 
He must be a bold editor who hopes to neutralize the 
effect of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” on those laborers who 
ought to be slaves by a foot-note. 


The annual meeting of the “Society to Promote 
Studies at Home” was recently held at the residence 
of Miss Ticknor, in Boston, and the reports read 
show that the plan of the Society is growing in 
favor and usefulness. Founded several years ago for 
the purpose of giving stimulus and direction to home 
study, it has now over eight hundred members. A 
small fee makes one a member of the Society, and 
the amount of work done depends entirely upon the 
individual. Courses of reading are arranged in any 
department selected by the member, and frequent 
correspondence with the Society in Boston upon the 
topics chosen is encouraged. In this way the experi- 
ence of thoroughly educated persons is drawn upon 
for the guidance of those who have opportunities for 
study and reading, but who need suggestions and di- 
rection. The Society has apparatus for scientific 
study, which it loans to its members, and in cases 
where studies in French or German or their litera- 
tures are chosen the correspondence is carried on in 
those languages. English literature and history are 
found to be the favorite departments, while the art 
course has attractions for a considerable number. 
Essays written by the members were read at the an- 
nual meeting, and showed that the work had not 
suffered in thoroughness, although, in many instances, 
teacher and pupil were separated by long distances. 
Dr. Holmes made one of his wise and witty speeches, 
and was followed by President Eliot, who warmly 
commended the methods and aims of the society. 
Full information as to terms of membership and 
courses of instruction may be obtained by sending 
for a circular to Miss Anna KE, Ticknor, No.9 Park 
street, Boston. 
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MOTHER AND SON. 
A DIRGE FOR THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
By Mary B. DopGE. 
5 
bey and spirited, brave and fair— 
Idol and toy of a fickle State; 
Luxury, exile, bootless care, 
His, by the power of a wanton fate— 
Yesterday, royal—Prince no more! 
Weep for him, mothers, ye who know 
Pain that is passion and whelming woe 
For kings you have aursed who are kings no more. 


Il. 
Naked and bleeding in Zululand— 
Pierced by a score of assegai thrusts; 
Hurried to death by a savage band, 
While callei of God from the waging lusts 
Of battle and pride—a Prince no more! 
Bathe him with tears in his dreamless sleep, 
Ye who have wept and still must weep 
For your cradled kings who are kings no more. 


IIL. 
For son and for mother, twice discrowned 
(Suddenly shorn of her last fond hope, 
Misery’s measure never found 
Till, childless, left on the plain to grope— 
He who had lifted her Prince no more!) 
Rain tears of sympathy, ye who know 
Passionate pain and weary woe 
For your kings once nursed who are kings no more. 








QUEER FISH IN MODERN GARDENS.* 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 
N extensive business has lately sprung up near 
Charleston, South Carolina, attracting attention 
and gaining interest in the North and South. It is 
called a new interest, but there is hardly another in 
our country which can outrank it in the aristocracy of 
age. 

It was founded cycles ago, when the squalodon and 
the phocodon, the whale and the porpoise, swam the 
tepid primeval seas, passing away only after long and 
lazy periods of existence. The seas, in their turn, sim- 
mered down, and, as the land was upheaved, nothing 
was left to mark their former existence but a shallow 
stratum of salt, mingled with the bones of the marine 
monsters, with coral and with many-chambered, nauti- 
lus-like shells. 

Down to this great ‘‘salt lick” came the mastodon 
and the megatherium, the hadrosaurus Foulki, or 
gigantic lizard, and the mylodon, an extinct species of 
sloth, the hipparion and tapir, the wild horse, the elk, 
and the peccary—to whet their appetites and tone their 
stomachs with salt. Salt, so accurately described by 
the juvenile as ‘‘the stuff that makes everything else 
taste bad that hasn’t any in it.” 

Other ages passed, and the remains of these gigantic 
land animals were mingled with those of the sharks 
and other roamers of the sea already imbedded in the 
salt—successive generations of the immense beasts 
crushing and grinding the bones beneath their ponder- 
ous tread. Continuous showers drained them of their 
phosphates and the drippings penetrated into the un- 
derlying mar! and lime rocks, and thus the stratum of 
phosphate-of-lime rock was formed. 

To-day the dust of these queer fish and beasts is 
carefully gathered and scattered upon barren fields, ren- 
dering them fertile, and making the worn-out lands and 
waste places of the earth blossom with snow of cotton 
and gold of grain. The megatherium passes through 
another transmigration and becomes a gigantic sweet- 
potato, the mastodon is reproduced in an enormous 
cabbage, shark’s teeth reappear in the sharp-biting, 
sanguinary-tinted pepper, or the pungent bulb of the 
onion—the teeth of the dragon, when sown, producing 
not men, as in the ancient fable, but the stuff of which 
men are made. 

Between the mastodon and the cabbage, man’s work 
must intervene—the work of the numerous enterprising 
companies now engaged near Charleston in the mining 
of phosphate rock, and in manufacturing it into a mar- 
ketable fertilizer. 

It is found largely upon the surface and near the sur- 
face of the ground. Since the war, the interest has 
developed most extensively, the different companies 
shipping during the year 1877 over forty-five thousand 
tons of the manufactured fertilizers and nearly one 
hundred and sixty-four thousand tons of the crude rock. 
Would you see the operation for yourself? It will be 
sure to interest you, if you are either a simple lover of 
the picturesque, a business man delighting in the spec- 

tacle of the conversion of industry and enterprise into 
wealth, a philanthropist anxious for the improvement 
of the negro, or a scientific student enchanted with 
every new page turned in Nature’s great illuminated 
missal. 

Join us at Ten Mile Turnout, a little station in the 





*The thanks of the writer are due toCol. Joseph Yates and 
to Major Edward Willis, of Charleston, 8. C., for assistance in 
the preparation of this article. 





midst of the pine woods near Charleston. The ex- 
pedition may remind you of some ‘jolly-gizing” 
excursion of your college days, when, with Professor 
Chiselhammer, you followed the ‘‘ footprints on the 
sands of time,” left by the big birds in the Connecticut 
valley, 
* Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shaie and hornblend, rag and trap and tuff, 
Amygdoloid and trachyte.” 


A negro is waiting for us at the station with a 
light spring wagon, and we dash off through the pine 
woods to the works of the Charleston Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Their lands, 25,000 acres, 
on both sides of the Ashley River, a barony in extent, 
lie around us. 

Our ride takes us through a vast wilderness of pines, 
the slender trees growing tall and straight and near 
together, the wind sighing through their tops, giving 
a touch of wild and melancholy loneliness to the 
scene, which the joyous Southern sun, breaking in 
slant beams through the foliage, battles with most 
successfully, leaving only a hint of sadness sufficient 
to enhance the exhilaration of the rapid movement 
through the cool, moist air. 

It must have been after such aride as this that Miss 
Woolson wrote: 

*‘ Abroad upon the barrens the Southern pine-tree ripens 

Its spicy cones in plumy green that swayeth soft on high.” 

The trees stand frequently in pools of dark water, 
which reflect the sky and the forest sadly, like a Claude 
Lorainne glass. These pools form a chain of miniature 
lakes, running in and out on either side of the road 
and sometimes across it; when they are absent the 
dark, moist ground has still a swampy look, and the 
vegetation is luxuriant, pompons of young pines rising 
in fountains of feathery green. These low, wet lands 
become dangerous as summer advances, until it is 
almost sure death for a white man to spend a single 
night in their malaria-laden air; though the negroes 
native to this district remain here with impunity 
throughout the entire year. Those from the interior 
of the State, up-country negroes, as they are called, 
suffer in the same way as the whites. Our road passes 
through one of the villages occupied by the families 
of the men employed by the company. A half-acre of 
land is allowed, with a cabin, for each hand, but the 
native indolence and improvidence of the negro char- 
acter is such that, though the family may consist of 
several able-bodied women and boys, the land is 
rarely cultivated. 

At the mines we are shown the first operation, that 
of digging the rock. The stratum here is only a few 
feet beneath the soil, and from one foot to eighteen 
inches inthickness. The sight here presented is pecu- 
liar and grotesque, the negroes—half buried in the pits, 
into which they disappear at regular intervals, as they 
bend to their shoveling or picking—seem to be digging 
acity of graves, or constructing earthworks for a 
grand system of fortifications. As fast as the vein of 
phosphate rock is exhausted, they leave the trenches 
to fill with water and dig new ones farther on into 
the forest. The rock, as it is taken out, is thrown 
into rough cars standing upon a track which is con- 
tinued into the pine woods as the mining progresses. 
As soon as the cars are filled, a tiny engine trundles 
them down to the steam works on the Ashley River, 
where, by means of ingenious and very powerful 
machinery, the rock is crushed, washed, and passed 
through different sieves, which sort it so that nodules 
of the same size fall into heaps conveniently situated 
for loading upon the vessels (bound to Northern States 
and to different European nations) which receive 
their cargoes directly at the company’s commodious 
wharves. 

This association may be taken as a type of the many 
different mining companies, their individual stock 
amounting in many cases to a million of dollars, and 
employing each from five hundred to a thousand freed- 
men. 

Colonization societies and Liberia Exodus com- 
panies have been formed, under the impression that the 
only thing to be done with the negro was to get him 
back to Africa and barbarism as soon as possible, and 
thus wash our hands of him forever. The mining of 
phosphate rock is carried on under conditions and at 
seasons of the year that would be sure death to the 
white man, but under which the negro flourishes. 
White hands are not to be obtained were it possible 
for them to sustain the labor. The demand for labor- 
ers by several of the companies is now greater than 
the supply. At these works the large number of em- 
ployees are being trained by the energetic and humane 
Superintendent, whose military experience fits him to 
govern large bodies of men, into habits of thrift and 
industry, quite as valuable to them, as a race, as cor- 
rect ideas on theological subjects. Negroes who, on 


their first arrival, were known to invest a week’s earn- 
ings in a lunch of several boxes of sardines and a bot- 
tle of brandied peaches, are learning the value of 
money. Many are receiving very good wages, accord- 








ing to skill and the number of hours employed, some 
as high as thirty-five dollars per month, with rent of 
house, fire-wood, and land enough to raise half their 
year’s living. And this in a beneficent climate where 
the cost of living is reduced to the lowest figures. 
A prize of fifty dollars is also offered to the hand who 
works the greatest number of hours during the year. 
Employment such as this is all that is needed for the 
settling of the question of what is to be done with the 
freedmen. 

Having taken a peep at the mining of phosphates, 
let us complete our knowledge of the subject by a visit 
to a manufactory of fertilizers. Your courage may 
forsake you as you approach the building, for a faint, 
sickening odor pervades all the atmosphere. We can, 
from the outside, see that cars of the crude rock, as re- 
ceived, crushed and washed by the mining companies, 
are being trundled up an inclined plane to the upper 
story of the works. We enter and pass rapidly up a 
wide staircase, drab with impalpable dust, to where 
the rock passes, between huge millstones, similar to 
those used in a flouring-mill, and is reduced by them 
to powder. This powder, the Superintendent says, 
fills the grooves of the millstones so that it is almost 
impossible to keep them sufficiently rough to grind 
the rock; and, when not employed in grinding, men 
are kept at work with hammer and chisel clearing the 
surface of the millstone from the dust. This dust is 
everywhere, whitening the clothing of the men, and 
filling the air with a fine, choking, disagreeable cloud. 
As it falls from the mill it is carried again to the 
upper story, passed into a vat, and mixed with sul- 
phuric acid (which renders the phosphate soluble), 
and with alkaline salts and pulverized fish, in certain 
definite proportions. The vat, or mixer, is a very in- 
genious machine, containing two revolving plows, 
which thoroughly agitate the batter-like mass. No 
fire is employed, but the action of the acid heats the 
dough to such an extent that it dries rapidly. When 
one charge is thoroughly mixed, the plowshares cease 
their revolutions, and the contents of the vat are 
poured into a car beneath, which, in turn, empties it 
in heaps for cooling. When cool, it is found stiffened 
into cakes, which are passed through rollers and again 
reduced to dust, falling through spouts into bags, 
which are sewn up as soon as the scales upon which 
they rest mark the required weight. 

The negroes in charge of this process have their 
mouths and nostrils protected by silk handkerchiefs 
from the nauseating gases. As we hurry from this re- 


| gion of unchristian smells, we can understand the 


mistake of the illiterate countryman who called the 
petrifactions found in the phosphate rock “ putrified 
specimens.” 

Another department of the same establishment is 
the chemical laboratory, where the sulphuric acid 
used in the preparation of the fertilizer is manufac- 
tured. The acid chambers, or enormous leaden vats, 
are enclosed within another building, forming houses 
within a house. The sullen fires of the furnaces glow 
here beneath; the crude sulphur lies in heaps of deli- 
cately varying yellows, far more subtle and fascinat- 
ing than the barbaric glare of gold, and the acid which 
trickles through its conduits and channels into the re- 
ceiving vat seems as limpid as spring water, with such 
an appearance of innocence that one can scarcely be- 
lieve it the lake of living liquid fire which we know it to 
be. One of the companies boasts the largest sulphuric 
acid chambers in the United States, with a capacity 
of 180,000 cubic feet. 

Altogether, we do not envy the manufacturers of the 
fertilizers, we prefer that 

“The bones of some vast bulk that lived and roared 
Before man was” 

should undergo another transformation before we 
have much to do with them. The camellia is preferable 
to the hadrosaurus. But the manufactories, with 
their fetid gases and suffocating dust, are found in 
suggestive proximity to banks of vivid azaleas of 
every imaginable tint, and to that queen of the South, 
the camellia-lady, in all her hundreds of varying 
phases. Here La Sylphide, the delicate tea-rose that 
we recognize only in the North in our luxurious con- 
servatories, scents the air with her perfume and fills a 
bush twenty feet in diameter with her delicate blos- 
soms. Here is Magnolia, that paradise of gardens, 
and here the famous Middleton estate. Surely one 
might fancy that dust brought from a region so be- 
loved by Flora would carry the blessing of that 
bloomy goddess with it. But the Ashley and the 
Cooper, abounding in beautiful scenery and in Revolu- 
tionary and Colonial reminiscences, are not the only 
rivers whose banks are rich in this deposit. It is 
found largely throughout the State, and beds of great 
richness are being mined by means of powerful dredg- 
ing machines from the rivers themselves and from 
the coast at Beaufort. 

The phosphate beds of South Carolina bring a three- 
fold blessing. First, they furnish a fertilizer which 
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will give a new stimulus to the worn-out fields that 
by long neglect have been reduced to a state hardly 
worth cultivation—there is even hope that the “‘ Pine 
Barrens” will lose their name, for poor and sandy soils, 
by the aid of these cheap manures, are being brought 
into such productive condition as to compete with 
the rich lowlands; enriching the lands will enrich 
the farmer, and wealth will bring culture, the con- 
temptuous term “ sand-hiller” will no longer be heard, 
the kind of human being meant will disappear with his 
sand-hills, and to find ‘‘ poor whites ” we will have to 
search outside the State of South Carolina. Secondly, 
foreign capital is being directed into the impoverished 
City of Charleston. Northern enterprise is joining 
hands with Southern need, immense business interests 
and industries have been created where the war left 
only stagnation and ruin. The city is the most im- 
portant Atlantic seaport of the South; with this in- 
fusion of new blood she cannot fail to rally and regain 
the importance which she possessed in ante-bellum 
days. And, lastly, the negro comes in for his share of 
benefit. 

That this source of wealth should have remained 
unrecognized in the prosperous days of the South, and 
only be discovered when such stimulus to action was 
of vital importance, is a special providence similar to 
the discovery of petroleum, which was only made just 
as the Nantucket whalers returned saying that there 
would be no more lamp-oil, for the supply of whales 
was exhausted. 

The bones of the mastodon Americanus, with those 
of a huge mylodon, monsters both ‘‘that lived and 
roared” and roamed this region ‘ before man was,” 
have been presented by one of the phosphate companies 
to the Museum of Yale College. Though valued 
highly as contributions to science, they form the 
smallest part of the treasures drawn from the wreck 
of ages in these primeval seas. 

To the great artisan of the universe, who has, in 
these latter days, shown to a ruined State help ‘ pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world,” our thanks 


arise : 
* As rich in praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the deep 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries.” 








A PLEA FOR COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION.* 
By Miss Emma M. PERKINS. 


NCIENT Greece demanded that all deformed 
children should be put todeath. To-day we 
call that law inhuman. Nevertheless, Greece sought 
by her law to fulfill the duty which one generation 
owes to another. She would not hamper progress 
with deformity. With the Greeks, we believe that the 
child of to-day is the arbiter of to-morrow’s destiny. 
This is our theory. Are our practices such that suc- 
ceeding ages will discern our more enlightened pur- 
pose by its better results? Will the future acquit us 
of barbarism? The Greek child must die in the Spar- 
tan Gulf. In America there are children who know a 
living death. Ignorance is the deformity of American 
life—the parasite which eats the heart out of all true 
progress. In a country whose stability of government 
and continued prosperity must depend upon the in- 
telligence of its masses, five millions and a half of peo- 
ple cannot read. 

Texas forbids all taxation for purposes of education, 
deeming unimportant the choice between intelligent 
citizens and an untaught rabble. Massachusetts, at 
the other extreme, has her law for compulsory educa- 
tion, devoting to it one-third of her yearly tax. But, 
even in Massachusetts, 25,000 children are growing up 
outside the schools. if this be true in a State which 
is the vanguard of progress in legislation and in actual 
culture, judge of the condition of States too degraded 
even to recognize their need. These facts compel the 
conviction that the General Government must demand 
from all her States a common law for compulsory ed- 
ucation, and must insist on its enforcement. 

Our forefathers, though feeble in number, were yet 
strong in the intelligence of their immigrants. We, 
to-day, because of an ignorant immigration, are weak- 
ened every time a ship touches Castle Garden. If the 
bond of humanity means nothing to us, let at least the 
principle of self-preservation incite us to educate these 
foreigners, whose votes combine with those of our 
own ignorant to decide our national destiny. Knowl- 
edge of government should not be limited to an inti- 
Mate acquaintance with the policeman’s club. Educate 
all men to understand the reason of the laws to which 
they are amenable, join yourselves to them in the com- 
munism which binds man to man, and we need fear 
no other communistic movement. The acutest and 
Profoundest of human intellects have labored in vain 
to solve the problems of government when they have 
disregarded the better impulses, the higher intuitions, 
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of the masses. The ignorant are now the chief suf- 
ferers, but the tide which at first reaches only the roof 
of the hovel eventually washes away palace and capi- 
tol, making room for that despotism which is the only 
government for slaves. 

‘“‘You can’t go to mill yesterday.” Nevertheless, 
Government builds reform-schools, penitentiaries, 
prisons, perfects her police and judicial systems, for- 
getting that the material which she turns into these 
moulds is not pliant. Would she not do better to mould 
it while it is plastic? The ratio of educated persons 
in prisons is one to seventy-five. Would it not be 
well, then, to get between the prisons and their base 
of supplies? Of 11,500 convicted criminals in New 
York, 7,232 were orphans or half-orphans. The State 
had been their parent. Behold the effect of her tender 
care! Margaret Jukes was left an orphan, the ward 
of this State. She had no education; her nine hun- 
dred descendants had none. Consequently, as paupers, 
prison convicts, insane, and idiots, the State has sup- 
ported them. She who received no education, no 
humanity, has in the end drawn from the State funds 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Mar- 
garet is one of many whose records are living pleas 
for some power strong enough to turn the current 
of their lives away from the prison and the gallows. 

The question of compulsory education need involve 
no philanthropy. It may reduce itself to one of 
finance. It can be settled on Wall street as well as 
in the State House. You may count in dimes the 
amount required to educate a child to honorable man- 
hood. Leave him uneducated, and you must count in 
hundreds of dollars the amount expended for the 
wretched beings behind the prison gratings. An in- 
telligent healthy man’s value to the State is $27,000. 
The nation deprives itself of this, and pays out for the 
support of weak, ignorant paupers more than would 
be required for the education of all. The State of New 
York raises annually $12,000,000 for the purposes of 
education. Six millions of dollars are yearly lost for 
want of compulsory attendance at school. The city of 
New York alone pays out $8,000,000 for illiterate 
paupers and criminals. Such stubborn facts are their 
own plea for compulsory education. 

We plead for compulsory education, because the 
political, the financial, the intellectual, the moral in- 
terests—because all interests which make life sacred 
and significant—are inseparably connected with this 
theme. As earnestly as we value that which we know 
to be the highest impulse of own lives let us give unto 
the masses the only impulse which in the world’s his- 
tory has proved irresistible—the inspiration of practi- 
cal Christianity. ~The school-house leads to the church; 
the strife of mind with the principles of language, of 
nature, of science, leads it to the perception and mas- 
tery of those great principles which are spiritually 
discerned. True education must lead to true Chris- 
tianity. 

We have not, like the Hebrews of old, prophets who 
can point out to us our future. But we have a prophecy 
written in the contour of our country. Physical 
geography declares that our land may have a splendid 
future among nations, a determining influence on their 
destinies. We havea prophecy in the fact that ‘‘her 
first existence was with intelligence, her first breath 
the inspirations of liberty, her first principles the 
truths of divine religion.” What was our war but a 
prophecy? Did the men who fought and died at 
Gettysburg die in vain? Do not those who fell in the 
Wilderness, who died at Andersonville, still speak, tell- 
ing us that a ‘“‘government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” shall bring about the only true free- 
dom—that of mind as well as of body. Will anything 
else than the mental and moral emancipation of man, 
woman and child bring America to the point required 
by the leader of nations? 

We plead for compulsory education because we 
would not have our Government a fitful volcanic fire, but 
a steady beacon-light, illumining the course of all other 
nations. We plead for compulsory education because 
through it alone we can render unto all men perfect 
justice and fulfill God’s supreme design. 








REINFORCING THE PULPIT FROM 
THE PEWS. 
By GrorceE S. MERRIAM. 


SUPPOSE that the true function of the preacher is 

to furnish motives to right living, and guidance in 
right living. Now, this business of living, in which 
the preacher aims to inspire and instruct his hearers, is, 
of all businesses and arts known to man, the most in- 
clusive and many-sided. It is a great matter simply 
to arrive at the few leading principles that ought to 
govern in the conduct of life. But, after these main 
principles are settled, there arises a countless series 
of special applications, and to meet these rightly there 
is necessary, not only pure and high motive, but intelli- 
gence and discrimination. It seems to me that most 
preaching fails especially on this side. Ministers go 








on laying down general principles and appealing to 
general motives with which their congregations have 
long been familiar. But they do not, as a general 
thing, make sufficiently close application of these 
principles and motives to the actual contingencies 
which constantly arise in the daily lives of the people 
they address. The pulpit confines itself too much to 
exhortation, and is deficient in detailed instruction. 

This subject touches very closely the business of 
the preacher himself; but I do not propose to enter 
here upon that large theme further than to suggest a 
way in which it seems to me a pastor might profitably 
reinforce himself by outside help. For instance, con- 
sider the immense influence which physical health and 
iliness have upon moral conduct. The care of bodies 
is most intimately related to the care of souls. And, 
further, this is a truth of which most people appear to 
have but a very dim appreciation. Very many pro- 
fessedly religious people, if it were said to them, in .a 
strong and vivid way, that it is just as direct and im- 
perative a religious duty to guard the digestion, the 
nerves, and the whole bodily system, as it is to govern 
the temper or to help the poor, would receive it with 
some surprise. Certainly, very few people act upon 
any such principle as this. Some of the best men and 
women I know habitually disregard the laws of their 
own bodies, and injure themselves by it. They partly 
know they are doing this, and yet I doubt if for a 
moment it takes hold of their conscience as a sin—as 
truly so as habitual unkindness or dishonesty. They 
think of it at the most as imprudent or unwise, and 
their effort to amend has none of the enthusiasm and 
consecration with which they would set themselves 
against anything which they recognized as a distinct 
violation of the law of God. In particular, many peo- 
ple of very great usefulness to the world habitually 
allow themselves to be over-worked, and are thus 
steadily wasting the capital the Lord has given them, 
spoiling the tools their work must be done with. I 
call this especial form of transgression ‘the saint’s 
sin,” because it is characteristic of many men and 
women who are, upon the whole, the salt of the earth. 
But these saints do not feel that itis a sin. They are 
sensitive to the claims of others, eager to fulfill the 
law of love at whatever cost to themselves, and they 
do not appreciate the fact that they can best fulfill 
that law, and can, on the whole, make their lives most 
useful to the world, by taking as much care of them- 
selves as they would of somebody else. Plenty of 
people without the least claims to sainthood offend in 
the same way, squandering their vitality in the too- 
eager pursuit of wealth or pleasure, or in sheer 
thoughtlessness. And this is only one form of the 
numberless transgressions of the laws of the body 
which are constantly committed by people whose gov- 
erning purpose is to do right, but who do not perceive 
that obedience to physical law—just as fast as it is 
understood—is an essential part of obedience to the 
divine law. 


All this, and much more, might be said by any 
preacher, and I think if I were a pastor I would make 
a sermon on the subject from the text ‘Know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” But 
I would make the sermon the introduction to some- 
thing else—and in this ‘‘ something else” lies the main 
point of this article. I would get some thoroughly 
competent physician to give my people a course of lec- 
tures on hygienic subjects. I would have the lectures 
given on Sunday evenings, in place of the usual ser- 
mon; choosing that time partly because it is easier to 
secure a large attendance then than on week-days, and 
partly—in deliberate antagonism to the objection that 
this is ‘‘ secularizing” the pulpit—to impress upon my 
people that the subject belongs truly and intimately to 
practical religion. Having secured the co-operation 
of the right physician, I would ask him to take some 
special topic for three or four or half a dozen lectures— 
for example, the nervous system. I know of absolutely 
no subject that more closely concerns the future of our 
communities. Break-downs of the nervous system, in 
one form and another, are becoming fearfully common 
among our professional and business men. The high 
pressure of American city life is developing a crop of 
evils of this sort that is larger every year. Children 
inherit the dangerous tendency, and too often it is 
stimulated by their education and their want of educa- 
tion. People need not only to be exhorted on this sub- 
ject—they need to be taught. My idea would be to 
have the lecturer give some such scientific and simple 
teaching on the subject as ordinary people can under- 
stand; not expecting to give much of the science of 
physiology, but enough to afford some idea of the why 
and wherefore of the practical applications which 
should be the main object of the lectures. He would 
have something to say as to the use of stimulants and 
narcotics; the way in which fresh air and exercise are 
beneficial; the importance of sound sleep and the best 
ways to secure it; the effects of overwork; the close 
interaction of mind and body, and the effect of an im- 
paired physical state upon the temper, the passions, 
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MOTHER AND SON. 
A DIRGE FOR THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
By Mary B. DopceE. 
L 
> dige and spirited, brave and fair— 
Idol and toy of a fickle State; 
Luxury, exile, bootless care, 
His, by the power of a wanton fate— 
Yesterday, royal—Prince no more! 
Weep for him, mothers, ye who know 
Pain that is passion and whelming woe 
For kings you have aursed who are kings no more. 


Il. 
Naked and bleeding in Zululand— 
Pierced by a score of assegai thrusts; 
Hurried to death by a savage band, 
While callei of God from the waging lusts 
Of battle and pride—a Prince no more! 
Bathe him with tears in his dreamless sleep, 
Ye who have wept and still must weep 
For your cradled kings who are kings no more. 


III. 
For son and for mother, twice discrowned 
(Suddenly shorn of her last fond hope, 
Misery’s measure never found 
Till, childless, left on the plain to grope— 
He who had lifted her Prince no more! ) 
Rain tears of sympathy, ye who know 
Passionate pain and weary woe 
For your kings once nursed who are kings no more. 








QUEER FISH IN MODERN GARDENS.* 
By Lizzm W. CHAMPNEY. 
N extensive business has lately sprung up near 
Charleston, South Carolina, attracting attention 
and gaining interest in the North and South. It is 
called a new interest, but there is hardly another in 
our country which can outrank it in the aristocracy of 
age. 

It was founded cycles ago, when the squalodon and 
the phocodon, the whale and the porpoise, swam the 
tepid primeval seas, passing away only after long and 
lazy periods of existence. The seas, in their turn, sim- 
mered down, and, as the land was upheaved, nothing 
was left to mark their former existence but a shallow 
stratum of salt, mingled with the bones of the marine 
monsters, with coral and with many-chambered, nauti- 
lus-like shells. 

Down to this great ‘‘salt lick” came the mastodon 
and the megatherium, the hadrosaurus Foulki, or 
gigantic lizard, and the mylodon, an extinct species of 
sloth, the hipparion and tapir, the wild horse, the elk, 
and the peccary—to whet their appetites and tone their 
stomachs with salt. Salt, so accurately described by 
the juvenile as ‘‘ the stuff that makes everything else 
taste bad that hasn’t any in it.” 

Other ages passed, and the remains of these gigantic 
land animals were mingled with those of the sharks 
and other roamers of the sea already imbedded in the 
salt—successive generations of the immense beasts 
crushing and grinding the bones beneath their ponder- 
ous tread. Continuous showers drained them of their 
phosphates and the drippings penetrated into the un- 
derlying marl and lime rocks, and thus the stratum of 
phosphate-of-lime rock was formed. 

To-day the dust of these queer fish and beasts is 
carefully gathered and scattered upon barren fields, ren- 
dering them fertile, and making the worn-out lands and 
waste places of the earth blossom with snow of cotton 
and gold of grain. The megatherium passes through 
another transmigration and becomes a gigantic sweet- 
potato, the mastodon is reproduced in an enormous 
cabbage, shark’s teeth reappear in the sharp-biting, 
sanguinary-tinted pepper, or the pungent bulb of the 
onion—the teeth of the dragon, when sown, producing 
not men, as in the ancient fable, but the stuff of which 
men are made. 

Between the mastodon and the cabbage, man’s work 
must intervene—the work of the numerous enterprising 
companies now engaged near Charleston in the mining 
of phosphate rock, and in manufacturing it into a mar- 
ketable fertilizer. 

It is found largely upon the surface and near the sur- 
face of the ground. Since the war, the interest has 
developed most extensively, the different companies 
shipping during the year 1877 over forty-five thousand 
tons of the manufactured fertilizers and nearly one 
hundred and sixty-four thousand tons of the crude rock. 
Would you see the operation for yourself? It will be 
sure to interest you, if you are either a simple lover of 
the picturesque, a business man delighting in the spec- 
tacle of the conversion of industry and enterprise into 
wealth, a philanthropist anxious for the improvement 
of the negro, ora scientific student enchanted with 
every new page turned in Nature’s great illuminated 
missal. 

Join us at Ten Mile Turnout, a little station in the 
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midst of the pine woods near Charleston. The ex- 
pedition may remind you of some “jolly-gizing” 
excursion of your college days, when, with Professor 
Chiselhammer, you followed the ‘‘ footprints on the 
sands of time,” left by the big birds in the Connecticut 
valley, 
“ Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 

Of shaie and bornblend, rag and trap and tuff, 

Amygdoloid and trachyte.” 

A negro is waiting for us at the station with a 
light spring wagon, and we dash off through the pine 
woods to the works of the Charleston Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Their lands, 25,000 acres, 
on both sides of the Ashley River, a barony in extent, 
lie around us. 

Our ride takes us through a vast wilderness of pines, 
the slender trees growing tall and straight and near 
together, the wind sighing through their tops, giving 
a touch of wild and melancholy loneliness to the 
scene, which the joyous Southern sun, breaking in 
slant beams through the foliage, battles with most 
successfully, leaving only a hint of sadness sufficient 
to enhance the exhilaration of the rapid movement 
through the cool, moist air. 

It must have been after such a ride as this that Miss 
Woolson wrote: 

‘ Abroad upon the barrens the Southern pine-tree ripens 

Its spicy cones in plumy green that swayeth soft on high.” 

The trees stand frequently in pools of dark water, 
which reflect the sky and the forest sadly, like a Claude 
Lorainne glass. These pools form a chain of miniature 
lakes, running in and out on either side of the road 
and sometimes across it; when they are absent the 
dark, moist ground has still a swampy look, and the 
vegetation is luxuriant, pompons of young pines rising 
in fountains of feathery green. These low, wet lands 
become dangerous as summer advances, until it is 
almost sure death for a white man to spend a single 
night in their malaria-laden air; though the negroes 
native to this district remain here with impunity 
throughout the entire year. Those from the interior 
of the State, up-country negroes, as they are called, 
suffer in the same way as the whites. Our road passes 
through one of the villages occupied by the families 
of the men employed by the company. A half-acre of 
land is allowed, with a cabin, for each hand, but the 
native indolence and improvidence of the negro char- 
acter is such that, though the family may consist of 
several able-bodied women and boys, the land is 
rarely cultivated. 

At the mines we are shown the first operation, that 
of digging the rock. The stratum here is only a few 
feet beneath the soil, and from one foot to eighteen 
inches inthickness. The sight here presented is pecu- 
liar and grotesque, the negroes—half buried in the pits, 
into which they disappear at regular intervals, as they 
bend to their shoveling or picking—seem to be digging 
acity of graves, or constructing earthworks for a 
grand system of fortifications. As fast as the vein of 
phosphate rock is exhausted, they leave the trenches 
to fill with water and dig new ones farther on into 
the forest. The rock, as it is taken out, is thrown 
into rough cars standing upon a track which is con- 
tinued into the pine woods as the mining progresses. 
As soon as the cars are filled, a tiny engine trundles 
them down to the steam works on the Ashley River, 


where, by means of ingenious and very powerful | 


machinery, the rock is crushed, washed, and passed 
through different sieves, which sort it so that nodules 
of the same size fall into heaps conveniently situated 
for loading upon the vessels (bound to Northern States 
and to different European nations) which receive 
their cargoes directly at the company’s commodious 
wharves. 

This association may be taken as a type of the many 


different mining companies, their individual stock | 


amounting in many cases to a million of dollars, and 
employing each from five hundred toa thousand freed- 
men. 

Colonization societies and Liberia Exodus com- 
panies have been formed, under the impression that the 
only thing to be done with the negro was to get him 
back to Africa and barbarism as soon as possible, and 
thus wash our hands of him forever. The mining of 
phosphate rock is carried on under conditions and at 
seasons of the year that would be sure death to the 
white man, but under which the negro flourishes. 
White hands are not to be obtained were it possible 
for them to sustain the labor. The demand for labor- 
ers by several of the companies is now greater than 
the supply. At these works the large number of em- 
ployees are being trained by the energetic and humane 
Superintendent, whose military experience fits him to 
govern large bodies of men, into habits of thrift and 
industry, quite as valuable to them, as a race, as cor- 
rect ideas on theological subjects. Negroes who, on 
their first arrival, were known to invest a week’s earn- 
ings in a lunch of several boxes of sardines and a bot- 
tle of brandied peaches, are learning the value of 
money. Many are receiving very good wages, accord- 








ing to skill and the number of hours employed, some 
as high as thirty-five dollars per month, with rent of 
house, fire-wood, and land enough to raise half their 
year’s living. And this in a beneficent climate where 
the cost of living is reduced to the lowest figures. 
A prize of fifty dollars is also offered to the hand who 
works the greatest number of hours during the year. 
Employment such as this is all that is needed for the 
settling of the question of what is to be done with the 
freedmen. 

Having taken a peep at the mining of phosphates, 
let us complete our knowledge of the subject by a visit 
to a manufactory of fertilizers. Your courage may 
forsake you as you approach the building, for a faint, 
sickening odor pervades all the atmosphere. We can, 
from the outside, see that cars of the crude rock, as re- 
ceived, crushed and washed by the mining companies, 
are being trundled up an inclined plane to the upper 
story of the works. We enter and pass rapidly up a 
wide staircase, drab with impalpable dust, to where 
the rock passes, between huge millstones, similar to 
those used in a flouring-mill, and is reduced by them 
to powder. This powder, the Superintendent says, 
fills the grooves of the millstones so that it is almost 
impossible to keep them sufficiently rough to grind 
the rock; and, when not employed in grinding, men 
are kept at work with hammer and chisel clearing the 
surface of the millstone from the dust. This dust is 
everywhere, whitening the clothing of the men, and 
filling the air with a fine, choking, disagreeable cloud. 
As it falls from the mill it is carried again to the 
upper story, passed into a vat, and mixed with sul- 
phuric acid (which renders the phosphate soluble), 
and with alkaline salts and pulverized fish, in certain 
definite proportions. The vat, or mixer, is a very in- 
genious machine, containing two revolving plows, 
which thoroughly agitate the batter-like mass. No 
fire is employed, but the action of the acid heats the 
dough to such an extent that it dries rapidly. When 
one charge is thoroughly mixed, the plowshares cease 
their revolutions, and the contents of the vat are 
poured into a car beneath, which, in turn, empties it 
in heaps for cooling. When cool, it is found stiffened 
into cakes, which are passed through rollers and again 
reduced to dust, falling through spouts into bags, 
which are sewn up as soon as the scales upon which 
they rest mark the required weight. 

The negroes in charge of this process have their 
mouths and nostrils protected by silk handkerchiefs 
from the nauseating gases. As we hurry from this re- 
gion of unchristian smells, we can understand the 
mistake of the illiterate countryman who called the 
petrifactions found in the phosphate rock “ putrified 
specimens.” 

Another department of the same establishment is 
the chemical laboratory, where the sulphuric acid 
used in the preparation of the fertilizer is manufac- 
tured. The acid chambers, or enormous leaden vats, 
are enclosed within another building, forming houses 
within a house. The sullen fires of the furnaces glow 
here beneath; the crude sulphur lies in heaps of deli- 
cately varying yellows, far more subtle and fascinat- 
ing than the barbaric glare of gold, and the acid which 
trickles through its conduits and channels into the re- 
ceiving vat seems as limpid as spring water, with such 
an appearance of innocence that one can scarcely be- 
lieve it she lake of living liquid fire which we know it to 
be. One of the companies boasts the largest sulphuric 
acid chambers in the United States, with a capacity 
of 180,000 cubic feet. 

Altogether, we do not envy the manufacturers of the 
fertilizers, we prefer that 

“The bones of some vast bulk that lived and roared 
Before man was” 

should undergo another transformation before we 
have much to do with them. The camellia is preferable 
to the hadrosaurus. But the manufactories, with 
their fetid gases and suffocating dust, are found in 
suggestive proximity to banks of vivid azaleas of 
every imaginable tint, and to that queen of the South, 
the camellia-lady, in all her hundreds of varying 
phases. Here La Sylphide, the delicate tea-rose that 
we recognize only in the North in our luxurious con- 
servatories, scents the air with her perfume and fills a 
bush twenty feet in diameter with her delicate blos- 
soms. Here is Magnolia, that paradise of gardens, 
and here the famous Middleton estate. Surely one 
might fancy that dust brought from a region so be- 
loved by Flora would carry the blessing of that 
bloomy goddess with it. But the Ashley and the 
Cooper, abounding in beautiful scenery and in Revolu- 
tionary and Colonial reminiscences, are not the only 
rivers whose banks are rich in this deposit. It is 
found largely throughout the State, and beds of great 
richness are being mined by means of powerful dredg- 
ing machines from the rivers themselves and from 
the coast at Beaufort. 

The phosphate beds of South Carolina bring a three- 
fold blessing. First, they furnish a fertilizer which 
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will give a new stimulus to the worn-out flelds that 
by long neglect have been reduced to a state hardly 
worth cultivation—there is even hope that the ‘‘ Pine 
Barrens” will lose their name, for poor and sandy soils, 
by the aid of these cheap manures, are being brought 
into such productive condition as to compete with 
the rich lowlands; enriching the lands will enrich 
the farmer, and wealth will bring culture, the con- 
temptuous term “ sand-hiller” will no longer be heard, 
the kind of human being meant will disappear with his 
sand-hills, and to find ‘‘ poor whites ” we will have to 
search outside the State of South Carolina. Secondly, 
foreign capital is being directed into the impoverished 
City of Charleston. Northern enterprise is joining 
hands with Southern need, immense business interests 
and industries have been created where the war left 
only stagnation and ruin. The city is the most im- 
portant Atlantic seaport of the South; with this in- 
fusion of new blood she cannot fail to rally and regain 
the importance which she possessed in ante-bellum 
days. And, lastly, the negro comes in for his share of 
benefit. 

That this source of wealth should have remained 
unrecognized in the prosperous days of the South, and 
only be discovered when such stimulus to action was 
of vital importance, is a special providence similar to 
the discovery of petroleum, which was only made just 
as the Nantucket whalers returned saying that there 
would be no more lamp-oil, for the supply of whales 
was exhausted. 

The bones of the mastodon Americanus, with those 
of a huge mylodon, monsters both ‘that lived and 
roared” and roamed this region ‘‘ before man was,” 
have been presented by one of the phosphate companies 
to the Museum of Yale College. Though valued 
highly as contributions to science, they form the 
smallest part of the treasures drawn from the wreck 
of ages in these primeval seas. 

To the great artisan of the universe, who has, in 
these latter days, shown to a ruined State help ‘ pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world,” our thanks 
arise: 

* As rich in praise 


As is the ooze and bottom of the deep 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries.” 








A PLEA FOR COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION.* 
By Miss Emma M. PERKINS. 
ya? Greece demanded that all deformed 

# children should be put to death. To-day we 
call that law inhuman. Nevertheless, Greece sought 
by her law to fulfill the duty which one generation 
owes to another. She would not hamper progress 
with deformity. With the Greeks, we believe that the 
child of to-day is the arbiter of to-morrow’s destiny. 
This is our theory. Are our practices such that suc- 
ceeding ages will discern our more enlightened pur- 
pose by its better results? Will the future acquit us 
of barbarism? The Greek child must die in the Spar- 
tan Gulf. In America there are children who know a 
living death. Ignorance is the deformity of American 
life—the parasite which eats the heart out of all true 
progress. In a country whose stability of government 
and continued prosperity must depend upon the in- 
telligence of its masses, five millions and a half of peo- 
ple cannot read. 

Texas forbids all taxation for purposes of education, 
deeming unimportant the choice between intelligent 
citizens and an untaught rabble. Massachusetts, at 
the other extreme, has her law for compulsory educa- 
tion, devoting to it one-third of her yearly tax. But, 
even in Massachusetts, 25,000 children are growing up 
outside the schools. If this be true in a State which 
is the vanguard of progress in legislation and in actual 
culture, judge of the condition of States too degraded 
even to recognize their need. These facts compel the 
conviction that the General Government must demand 
from all her States a common law for compulsory ed- 
ucation, and must insist on its enforcement. 

Our forefathers, though feeble in number, were yet 
strong in the intelligence of their immigrants. We, 
to-day, because of an ignorant immigration, are weak- 
ened every time a ship touches Castle Garden. If the 
bond of humanity means nothing to us, let at least the 
principle of self-preservation incite us to educate these 
foreigners, whose votes combine with those of our 
own ignorant to decide our national destiny. Knowl- 
edge of government should not be limited to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the policeman’s club. Educate 
all men to understand the reason of the laws to which 
they are amenable, join yourselves to them in the com- 
munism which binds man to man, and we need fear 
no other communistic movement. The acutest and 
profoundest of human intellects have labored in vain 
to solve the problems of government when they have 
disregarded the better impulses, the higher intuitions, 
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of the masses. The ignorant are now the chief suf- 
ferers, but the tide which at first reaches only the roof 
of the hovel eventually washes away palace and capi- 
tol, making room for that despotism which is the only 
government for slaves. 

“You can’t go to mill yesterday.” Nevertheless, 
Government builds reform-schools, penitentiaries, 
prisons, perfects her police and judicial systems, for- 
getting that the material which she turns into these 
moulds is not pliant. Would she not do better to mould 
it while it is plastic? The ratio of educated persons 
in prisons is one to seventy-five. Would it not be 
well, then, to get between the prisons and their base 
of supplies? Of 11,500 convicted criminals in New 
York, 7,232 were orphans or half-orphans. The State 
had been their parent. Behold the effect of her tender 
care! Margaret Jukes was left an orphan, the ward 
of this State. She had no education; her nine hun- 
dred descendants had none. Consequently, as paupers, 
prison convicts, insane, and idiots, the State has sup- 
ported them. She who received no education, no 
humanity, has in the end drawn from the State funds 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Mar- 
garet is one of many whose records are living pleas 
for some power strong enough to turn the current 
of their lives away from the prison and the gallows. 

The question of compulsory education need involve 
no philanthropy. It may reduce itself to one of 
finance. It can be settled on Wall street as well as 
in the State House. You may count in dimes the 
amount required to educate a child to honorable man- 
hood. Leave him uneducated, and you must count in 
hundreds of dollars the amount expended for the 
wretched beings behind the prison gratings. An in- 
telligent healthy man’s value to the State is $27,000. 
The nation deprives itself of this, and pays out for the 
support of weak, ignorant paupers more than would 
be required for the education of all. The State of New 
York raises annually $12,000,000 for the purposes of 
education. Six millions of dollars are yearly lost for 
want of compulsory attendance at school. The city of 
New York alone pays out $8,000,000 for illiterate 
paupers and criminals. Such stubborn facts are their 
own plea for compulsory education. 

We plead for compulsory education, because the 
political, the financial, the intellectual, the moral in- 
terests—because ail interests which make life sacred 
and significant—are inseparably connected with this 
theme. As earnestly as we value that which we know 
to be the highest impulse of own lives let us give unto 
the masses the only impulse which in the world’s his- 
tory has proved irresistible—the inspiration of practi- 
cal Christianity. The school-house leads to the church ; 
the strife of mind with the principles of language, of 
nature, of science, leads it to the perception and mas- 
tery of those great principles which are spiritually 
discerned. True education must lead to true Chris- 
tianity. 

We have not, like the Hebrews of old, prophets who 
can point out to us our future. But we have a prophecy 
written in the contour of our country. Physical 
geography declares that our land may have a splendid 
future among nations, a determining influence on their 
destinies. We have a prophecy in the fact that ‘‘ her 
first existence was with intelligence, her first breath 
the inspirations of liberty, her first principles the 
truths of divine religion.” What was our war but a 
prophecy? Did the men who fought and died at 
Gettysburg die in vain? Do not those who fell in the 
Wilderness, who died at Andersonville, still speak, tell- 
ing us that a ‘“‘government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” shall bring about the only true free- 
dom—that of mind as well as of body. Will anything 
else than the mental and moral emancipation of man, 
woman and child bring America to the point required 
by the leader of nations? 

We plead for compulsory education because we 
would not have our Government a fitful volcanic fire, but 
a steady beacon-light, illumining the course of all other 
nations. We plead for compulsory education because 
through it alone we can render unto all men perfect 
justice and fulfill God’s supreme design. 








REINFORCING THE PULPIT FROM 
THE PEWS. 
By Grorce S. MERRIAM. 


SUPPOSE that the true function of the preacher is 

to furnish motives to right living, and guidance in 
right living. Now, this business of living, in which 
the preacher aims to inspire and instruct his hearers, is, 
of all businesses and arts known to man, the most in- 
clusive and many-sided. It is a great matter simply 
to arrive at the few leading principles that ought to 
govern in the conduct of life. But, after these main 
principles are settled, there arises a countless series 
of special applications, and to meet these rightly there 
is necessary, not only pure and high motive, but intelli- 
gence and discrimination. -It seems to me that most 
preaching fails especially on this side. Ministers go 








on laying down general principles and appealing to 
general motives with which their congregations have 
long been familiar. But they do not, as a general 
thing, make sufficiently close application of these 
principles and motives to the actual contingencies 
which constantly arise in the daily lives of the people 
they address. The pulpit confines itself too much to 
exhortation, and is deficient in detailed instruction. 

This subject touches very closely the business of 
the preacher himself; but I do not propose to enter 
here upon that large theme further than to suggest a 
way in which it seems to me a pastor might profitably 
reinforce himself by outside help. For instance, con- 
sider the immense influence which physical health and 
illness have upon moral conduct. The care of bodies 
is most intimately related to the care of souls. And, 
further, this is a truth of which most people appear to 
have but a very dim appreciation. Very many pro- 
fessedly religious people, if it were said to them, in a 
strong and vivid way, that it is just as direct and im- 
perative a religious duty to guard the digestion, the 
nerves, and the whole bodily system, as it is to govern 
the temper or to help the poor, would receive it with 
some surprise. Certainly, very few people act upon 
any such principle as this. Some of the best men and 
women I know habitually disregard the laws of their 
own bodies, and injure themselves by it. They partly 
know they are doing this, and yet I doubt if for a 
moment it takes hold of their conscience as a sin—as 
truly so as habitual unkindness or dishonesty. They 
think of it at the most as imprudent or unwise, and 
their effort to amend has none of the enthusiasm and 
consecration with which they would set themselves 
against anything which they recognized as a distinct 
violation of the law of God. In particular, many peo- 
ple of very great usefulness to the world habitually 
allow themselves to be over-worked, and are thus 
steadily wasting the capital the Lord has given them, 
spoiling the tools their work must be done with. I 
call this especial form of transgression ‘the saint’s 
sin,” because it is characteristic of many men and 
women who are, upon the whole, the salt of the earth. 
But these saints do not feel that it is asin. They are 
sensitive to the claims of others, eager to fulfill the 
law of love at whatever cost to themselves, and they 
do not appreciate the fact that they can best fulfill 
that law, and can, on the whole, make their lives most 
useful to the world, by taking as much care of them- 
selves as they would of somebody else. Plenty of 
people without the least claims to sainthood offend in 
the same way, squandering their vitality in the too- 
eager pursuit of wealth or pleasure, or in sheer 
thoughtlessness. And this is only one form of the 
numberless transgressions of the laws of the body 
which are constantly committed by people whose gov- 
erning purpose is to do right, but who do not perceive 
that obedience to physical law—just as fast as it is 
understood—is an essential part of obedience to the 
divine law. 

All this, and much more, might be said by any 
preacher, and I think if I were a pastor I would make 
a sermon on the subject from the text ‘Know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” But 
I would make the sermon the introduction to some- 
thing else—and in this ‘‘ something else” lies the main 
point of this article. I would get some thoroughly 
competent physician to give my people a course of lec- 
tures on hygienic subjects. I would have the lectures 
given on Sunday evenings, in place of the usual ser- 
mon; choosing that time partly because it is easier to 
secure a large attendance then than on week-days, and 
partly—in deliberate antagonism to the objection that 
this is ‘‘ secularizing” the pulpit—to impress upon my 
people that the subject belongs truly and intimately to 
practical religion. Having secured the co-operation 
of the right physician, I would ask him to take some 
special topic for three or four or half a dozen lectures— 
for example, the nervous system. I know of absolutely 
no subject that more closely concerns the future of our 
communities. Break-downs of the nervous system, in 
one form and another, are becoming fearfully common 
among our professional and business men. The high 
pressure of American city life is developing a crop of 
evils of this sort that is larger every year. Children 
inherit the dangerous tendency, and too often it is 
stimulated by their education and their want of educa- 
tion. People need not only to be exhorted on this sub- 
ject—they need to be taught. My idea would be to 
have the lecturer give some such scientific and simple 
teaching on the subject as ordinary people can under- 
stand; not expecting to give much of the science of 
physiology, but enough to afford some idea of the why 
and wherefore of the practical applications which 
should be the main object of the lectures. He would 
have something to say as to the use of stimulants and 
narcotics; the way in which fresh air and exercise are 
beneficial; the importance of sound sleep and the best 
ways to secure it; the effects of overwork; the close 
interaction of mind and body, and the effect of an im- 
paired physical state upon the temper, the passions, 
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the emotions and the will. I should suggest to him to 
make very free use of illustrative anecdotes. I would 
have this course followed, after an interval, by others 
on digestion and similar topics; of course relying 
largely on the physician’s judgment as to topics and 
methods. And, if I found the right man to do the 
work —which in most cases would not be very difficult— 
I should expect these lectures to do more good than 
could well result from the same number of the finest 
sermons by a minister whom the people hear the year 
round. 

Another plan, in this general direction, might pre- 
sent more difficulties, but would have great possibili- 
ties of service. Suppose a city pastor could induce a 
first-class business man, of large experience and high 
principle, to give his congregation some plain talks on 
the ethics of business! Here is a subject of the highest 
importance to the average American community, and 
with which the average minister can have only the 
smallest personal acquaintance. It lies aside from his 
experience. The world of business is a vast and com- 
plicated one; its intricacies are as unknown to most 
clergymen as the intricacies of metaphysics are un- 
known to most business men. A thousand questions 
of practical morality present themselves in a business 
life for which ordinary religious teaching provides 
absolutely no guidance or help. How much light does 
a church-going merchant in New York get from his 
minister’s sermons that helps him in steering true to 
Christian principle in his office during the week? He 
gets exhortations, more or less effective, to honesty 
and disinterestedness. But what does honesty re- 
quire—toward customers, toward creditors, toward 
the Government? And how far should disinterested- 
ness be carried? ‘‘Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you ”’—does that text mean that 
one should exhibit to a customer the disadvantages of 
his proposed bargain as fuJly and carefully as the 
seller would like to know them if he were in the 
buyer’s place? If not that, then what does the prin- 
ciple require? One of the great inevitable facts of 
commerce is competition; that implies often the sac- 
rifice of the weak to the strong; how is this to be 
correlated with the Christian principle that the strong 
should serve the weak? How far, again, is a man dis- 
charged from moral liabilities by a legal acquitment, 
as in the case of a bankrupt? Under what limitations 
is a man justified in putting property out of the 
reach of his creditors for the benefit of his family? 
These are only specimen questions; they lie on the 
threshold of the subject; to any thoughtful man con- 
versant with trade they will suggest many similar 
inguiries. They involve vital principles of morality. 
Yet they can no more be answered off-hand by one 
who has not made them a study than problems in the 
higher mathematics. But ought not religion to con- 
cern itself with these things? What does religion 
amount to, if, in a commercial community, it does 
not teach men to conduct commerce in a Christian 
way? 

It is the ignorance of ministers upon such subjects 
that largely incapacitates them for guiding the Ameri- 
can life of to-day. The minister is apt to think that it 
is theological questions on which society’s future de- 
pends. He reads theology, thinks about it, preaches 
it; he wrestles with its problems; he feels sometimes 
that his manhood and his spiritual future depend on 
the way he meets these questions. But, Sunday after 
Sunday, he faces men and women to whom theories of 
inspiration, the nature of the Atonement, the precise 
blending of the divine and human in Christ, are in 
truth as remote and unreal as Wall street operations 
aretohim. It goes without saying that the genuine 
ministerial education must be largely in gaining that 
conversance with actual life which shall enable the 
preacher thus to speak to men in their own tongue. 
But no one can compass everything; the man of in- 
tellectual habits and literary tastes can never know the 
ways of men of action as well as one of themselves. 
So, then, if I were a pastor, I would try to find at 
home, or, if necessary, import from abroad, a business 
man who could speak with authority to those of his 
own class, and who had been in the habit of applying 
high conscience and observation and reflectiveness 
to the moral problems of commerce; and I would ask 
him to teach my people what I could not of the ethics 
of business. 

With the broadening conception of what religion in- 
cludes, it is less than ever possible to give just presen- 
tation of all its aspects from the standpoint of a single 
profession. The best recent development of church 
life consists in the enlistment of lay members in active 
benevolent work. Why should not the pastor reinforce 
his teaching by calling in laymen who can teach some 
very important things better than he can? 








TrvuTH comes home to the mind so naturally that 
when we learn it for the first time it seems as though 
we did no more than recall it to our memory.—[Fon- 
tenelle. 
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CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP.* 


“ Paul, called to be an apostie of Jesus Christ through the 
will of God, and Susthenes, our brother, unto the Church of 
God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints, with all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and 
ours: Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ.”’—1 Cor. 1-3. 

HIS is an expression of that sympathy for others 

which is the heart and core of Christian fellow- 
ship; and Christian Fellowship is what Iam going to 
preach about. 

You will take notice of the scope of the great apos- 
tle’s sympathy. First, ‘‘unto the Church of God 
which is at Corinth;” then, ‘‘ to them that are sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus ;” and then, ‘‘ to all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and ours’’—to all these ‘‘ grace and peace 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

This is not simply the expression of the apostle’s 
own good will—it is larger and mightier than that; it 
is invoking the good will and the sympathy and the 
fellowship of the infinite God upon all those that are 
called to be saints, and upon every one who is seeking to 
fulfill in himself the dispositions and the character of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; upon all who are seeking god- 
liness ; upon all who are seeking righteousness by the 
help of the Lord Jesus Christ—upon all such, bless- 
ings, ours and God’s. 

The scope of this, therefore, is beyond the limita- 
tions that, in modern times as well as in foregoing 
ages, have been put upon Christian sympathy. ‘To 
the budding and the blossoming of a pure and noble 
life everywhere,” says the apostle, ‘‘I extend fellow- 
ship.” Whoever, the world over, iS seeking to deny 
evil in himself, and is striving for nobility—to him 
‘* grace and peace.” It is not simply to those that are 
registered, and those that are called ‘ Christians ;” 
still less is it to those that are called by some particu- 
lar name of Christians; it is to all that are called 
to be saints, and who, in seeking godliness, call upon 
the name of Christ for help, no matter what divisions 
of opinions there may be among them. To all these, 
fellowship. 

That this is the meaning is shown in the heart of 
all these epistles; because everywhere the distinction 
drawn is that which lies in moral qualities; not dis- 
criminations between ecclesiastical affinities, or oppug- 
nant ordinances, or capitularies of doctrine; but those 
that go inward to the actual dispositions of the heart ; 
upon all that seek after righteousness in the heart 
peace and fellowship are invoked. And from all those 
that are proud and sensuous, and are seeking malign 
ends, the command is, Abstain; Keep away. It is 
expressed more explicitly in Ephesians: ‘‘ Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them.” ‘‘Ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord; walk as 
children of light; for the fruit of the Spirit is all 
goodness and righteousness and truth.” 

It is the moral quality that the apostle has in his 
mind in all these exhortations and expressicns of 
sympathy. 

It may be said that Paul had no opportunity, such 
as modern divisions among Christians present, of dis- 
criminating between sects, as to their nearness to the 
true standards of faith; but that is a very great mis- 
take. In First Corinthians, the first chapter and the 
ninth verse, we find him writing of their having been 
called by God ‘unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord;” and then, following after, we find 
that sects bristled then as they do now. 

‘* Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment. For it hath been declared unto 
me of you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
house of Chloe, that there are contentions among you. 
Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of 
Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of 
Christ.” That was just as much a sect as any of the 
others. 

The members of one modern denomination call them- 
selves Christians—as though the name made any differ- 
ence! as though a man was any other man if he had a 
white hat on than if he hada black haton! Difference 
in name does not make any difference in spirit. Sume 
men in early days called themselves Pauline Christians, 
some Apollosian Christians, and some Christian Chris- 
tians. There are sects enough; there always were; 
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and there always will be where there is human nature. 
But you will see that Paul did not take sides with 
either of them—not even with those that called them- 
selves Pauline Christians. He did not say: ‘‘ To those 
that believe according to my orthodoxy, grace and 
peace.” No, that would have scorched his lips. He 
said: ‘‘ To all that follow the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And he says here, in rebuke of these divi- 
sions: ‘‘Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you—or were ye baptised in the name of Paul?” 

He took no sides with the nascent sects, and did 
not confine his fellowship to any of them. He made 
his fellowship generic. He made it turn, not on or- 
ganization, not on ordinances, not on doctrines, not 
on any external distinctions whatever, but on moral 
qualities; and he declared that his heart went out in 
benediction to every man, throughout all the earth, 
who had heard the call of God, who had overcome and 
outgrown the sensuous and animal nature, and who 
was seeking to endue himself with the spiritual nature. 
That is the broad ground on which we are to exercise 
Christian fellowship; it is the true ground, and it is 
the only ground that is practical or desirable. 

What is fellowship? It is more than sympathy, 
although that is the core of it. It is sympathy ex- 
pressed or manifested in such a way as to draw others 
toward you in the bonds of brotherhood. Fellowship 
is making men feel that they are fellows with you; 
that they are your brethren; that they are related to 
you; that they are a part of your person, as it were. 

In the New Testament the Church is considered as a 
family : ‘‘Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
isnamed.”’ In a family, there are two influences that bind 
persons together. One is the common relation which 
all the children have to the father and the mother, and 
that is a very powerful influence. Having the same 
father and mother, they have the same affection, the 
same obedience, the same gratitude and love; but then 
there is also the personal attractiveness of each toward 
the others—the generosity of the brother,the guileless- 
ness and simplicity of the sister, their mutual helpful- 
ness—various traits in them tend to bring members 
of the same family together. 

So the attractiveness of each, in his own disposition 
and conduct, is one of the elements of fellowship in 
the family ; and the other is a consciousness of a com- 
mon relation to the father and the mother, whom they 
love even more than they love each other. 

Now, the same rule of fellowship should exist in the 
Church, and among all churches—namely, the con- 
sciousness of acommon relationship to Christ, and the 
attractiveness of mutually helpful, loving lives. We 
are to love one another, in our own Church and in 
other churches, because we feel that all those who 
are striving to live spiritual lives are recognized by 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and are dear to him; for who- 
ever is dear to Christ ought to be dear to us, no mat- 
ter how much they have attained nor how little; we 
are to love all men who, according to the measure of 
their light and strength, are endeavoring to please 
Christ. They may do it ignorantly, or even supersti- 
tiously, as we think; but it is not our necessity nor 
our duty to stand and say to them: ‘‘ Until you learn 
how to please Christ according to the way in which I 
follow I shall not sympathize with you.” The en- 
deavor to please Christ is itself the first ground and 
reason of sympathy and fellowship. 

And the second is the beauty of Christian character. 
The common bond of a common Saviour; the common 
experience of infirmity, of weakness and of need; and 
the common aspiration for holiness—these things 
should unite together Christian men of every name, 
everywhere. 

Now, this fellowship is an inestimable treasure, 
and would be appreciated as such if it could only be 
disclosed and developed; but to a very large extent, 
since Christianity has been in vogue in the world, this 
has not been the aim. The forces of genius, of elo- 
quence and of organization, have been directed to 
other things. At no one period in the history of the 
world have all the resources of Christian men, on an 
enlarged scale, been directed to the unity, in disposi- 
tion and cordial love, of all the people of God, of every 
name—lI may, perhaps, without extravagance, say that 
the very idea of it has scarcely been developed; cer- 
tainly it has not on a very large scale. We have seen 
sublime efforts to purge away superstitions and erratic 
and erroneous doctrines; we have seen wonderful 
attempts of scholarship and genius to clarify thought 
and then to organize it into systematic rules. Far am 
I from saying that this is an inconsequential work. It 
is a great and glorious work. We have also seen 
efforts made to introduce into the economy of worship 
organizations, subordinations, various offices, exer- 
cises of various kinds, in different ages, and in different 
nations, and I am far from saying that this is not an 
important matter; it is very useful. But where have 
we ever seen the whole Christian world in an intense 
and glowing determination to produce an impression— 
by organization, by theology, by ordinance, by govern 
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ment, by worship—of the intrinsic beauty and power 
of the individual Christian and of Christians collec- 
tively? Where has there ever been a crusade, not 
against the external, but in favor of the power of the 
interior? Where has it ever been taught and felt that 
Christ in you—the simple indwelling of Christ among 
his disciples—is itself not only all-powerful for good, 
but the foundation of every element of growth. If 
there has been anything of the kind it has been scatter- 
ing. It has been like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. You have never seen it manifested as the 
spirit of the age, and moving like an army with 
banners. 

What a power there would be in this fellowship if 
it were developed by each of the great denominations 
on the earth, and by the individual members of each, in 
the apostolic spirit! Every man that blossoms as a 
Christian should feel that he is a plant in the garden 
of the Lord, and that all who name the name of Christ 
are his disciples—that he belongs to them and that 
they belong to him. And this is an unspeakable 
comfort to those who are put in places where they are 
denied the society of true Christian people, in the out- 
skirts of civilization, or in nooks and corners where 
wickedness is dominant, and where Christian mothers 
are striving to bring up their children aright. I hardly 
know how to understand any one that would not be 
electrified—even though when standing alone in a hope- 
less minority he may be scorned and scoffed—if it flashed 
through his mind, ‘‘I belong to those who live nearest 
to God—the purest, the holiest, and the best people on 
the earth.” 

A discrowned king in exile, no matter how rudely 
he may be jostled, and no matter how poor he may 
be, never forgets, in the secret of his own soul, that 
he is a king. He carries a sense of his real nature 
with him everywhere, and under all circumstances. 
And a true Christian man, no matter how poor or 
downcast or discouraged he may be in life, can say: 
‘“‘T belong to the great host of God’s people all over 
the earth, in times past, present, and to come, as well 
as those in heaven.” This ought to be a very influ- 
ential and a very conforting thought. 

Not a great many years ago there was a march to the 
sea that stands in the annals of history as one of the 
most brilliant of military movements. To-day, all 
over the North and West, there are many armless men, 
many footless men, many poor men, earning their 
crust, and suffering day by day (for, since the danger 
is over, gratitude has run out, and the men who saved 
us are almost forgotten), hundreds of such men there 
are who sit almost utterly neglected, and are little 
cared for; but whenever anybody in the presence of 
one of them praises the illustrious march to the sea, 
and speaks of ‘‘ old Sherman,” he says: ‘I belonged 
to that army; yes, I was in that army; I ‘marched to 
the sea.’” And the careless bystander recognizes his 
claim; and a comrade of that army, even though a 
stranger, feels the drawing of the bond of common 
dangers and a common glory. This is a comfort and 
an uplift to him through days and nights. 

But ah! how much more comfort to a man is the 
thought that he belongs to the army ofthe Lord, and that 
he is marching to the sealess land! How much more 
comforting to a man is the thought that he is marching 
under banners unrolled by the hand of God! Whata 
comfort they must have who realize their call and 
feel that they belong to the great host ofevery age and 
of every clime! 

This sense of fellowship, or this sympathy of men 
and their fellows, on account of their common Christ- 
likeness, or their endeavor to live a Christlike life, is 
the remedy for those wasting quarrels which have 
hindered and disgraced religion in every age. I do 
not think that religion is to be judged by its external- 
ities in the history of the past. It is too sad. A 
great many infidels are made by reading Mosheim’s 
and Gieseler’s histories of the religion of the past. It 
requires a great deal of confidence in Christianity to 
enable a man to read such things without being un- 
settled in his faith; he ought to be thoroughly con- 
verted before he reads Church history. The external 
history of the Church is one of the saddest parts of 
the history of the world. If the works of the devil 
have anywhere had an illustrious exposition it has 
been in the externalities of the Christian church; 
quarrels without number; persecutions as flerce as 
cruelty ever set on foot; suspicions, backbitings, and 
a malignity that has been well nigh fiendish—all these 
have been in the name of Christ. Men have quarreled 
—to establish a kingdom of peace. They have taken 
each other by the throat—to illustrate the doctrine 
that God would die for men rather than that they 
should die. They have fought about the divinity of 
Christ at the expense of every quality that made 
divinity. And it has all been under the mask of sin- 
cerity. That is the worst thing about it. When 


Joab wanted to get rid of his rival, Amasa, being a 
left-handed man, saying: ‘‘ Art thou my brother?” he 
took him by the beard with his right hand and stabhed 
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him with his left. And from that time to this, those 
have been the worst kinds of assassinations in which 
men have prayed that they might stab. 

Men are so sympathetic! ‘It is a pity,” they say, 
‘*that such stories are out;” but since they are out 
they circulate them; and so they go around assassin- 
ating their fellow-men under the pretence of pitying 
them. And it has been so in the churches. For the 
sake of orthodoxy men have destroyed religion. For 
the sake of their faith in Christ they have upset the 
whole kingdom of Christ among men. For the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven they have served the devil. 
For the sake of all that is pure and good they have 
done all that was nasty and mean. 

This has been common in the history of religion, as 
represented by its doctrines, ordinances, organiza- 
tions, and forms of worship, about which men have 
had no end of quarreling. Everybody has had a 
conscience for his neighbor and none for himself. 

But, on the other hand, all this time true religion 
has had its empire. It is as Christ said: ‘‘ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation.” By the 
side of ten thousand couches on which lay saints, 
supine and helpless, God has had his angels. There 
have been the poor that bore their poverty patiently. 
There have been the self-denying who wrought in 
obscure places. There have been men without ambi- 
tion except to please God, walking in the wilderness 
and among mountains, suffering deprivation. There 
have been children of God that strove in the midst of 
tears. And all the world over there has been the 
strength and the power of God among men. 

Now, if there had been true sympathy instead of 
outward ambition; if there had been mutual helpful- 
ness among Christians; if there had been forbearance 
and love in the history of religion, for hundreds, yes, 
for thousands of years, we should have had very much 
less to regret, very much less to defend, very much 
less to apologize for, very much less argument for 
infidelity, and far more argument for religion. 

When I look at the aspect of religion as it existed in 
Europe; when I see how it allied itself with govern- 
ments that oppressed the people, that withheld from 
men the Book of Life, that denied them education, and 
stood by while they were fleeced by the organized sec- 
ular forces, Ido not wonder that there should have 
been a Voltaire. If he had had a loving heart at the 
bottom of his oppositions and scoffs and scorns he 
would have been a saint. He was nearer right than 
the Church was in his day. The mitered and sceptered 
men of his time represented the dominance of evil 
passion; but he represented, in a rude way, an at- 
tempt to deliver men from superstition and from the 
thrall of a dominant unjust power. I am not his apol- 
ogizer, nor an admirer of his methods or spirit, but I 
say that he was on the right side, and that he was jus- 
tified in arraying himself against the abuses that had 
grown up in organized religion. 

If there had been, wherever the Gospel was preached, 
an enforcement of this radical duty of fellowship, of 
sympathy man with man, of the brotherhood of love, 
there could have been no such developments, either of 
ecclesiastical abuses or infidel protests; if this fellow- 
ship, founded on the consciousness of common moral 
qualities and common moral aspiration; if this genial 
interest in men, not because they are in the right 
Church, not because they hold exactly the right creed, 
but because they are, according to their ability, en- 
deavoring to slough off all forms of animalism and to 
imbue themselves with all the potency and beauty of 
spiritual life; if the command, ‘‘ Love one another, 
and so fulfill the law,” if this were the canon of ortho- 
doxy, how much less we should have of disunion and 
separation! For this doctrine of fellowship founded 
on moral qualities will furnish the only union possible 
to Christians. 

At this late day, is anybody so foolish as to sup- 
pose that we are ever going to understand God’s 
nature, and the whole administration of the divine 
moral government, and the entire history of the evo- 
lution of mankind, in such a way that all men will 
hold it, word by word, and thought by thought, alike? 
The very organization of the human mind forbids it. 
A poet cannot hold a doctrine as a logician does. A 
practical man cannot hold any theory as it held by a 
man rich in all the vagrant elements of fantasy and 
genius. And the very fact of any one’s thinking that | 
all other men shotld see things exactly as he saw 
them, that men everywhere should have precisely the 
same ideas of moral and spiritual elements, or that the 
whole body of those who hold “ orthodox ” faiths and 
beliefs should agree in every particular—the fact that 
any man took such a ground would be evidence that 
he ought to be sent toa lunatic asylum. A unity of 
faith like that cannot be. 

Nor can we have absolute unity of external organ- 
ization. What would you gain if there were such a 
unity? Suppose the whole world were Quakers, what 
would you gain by it?—I mean in their outward forms 
ef worship. Everything if you had the disposition 





of the best of them; but nothing if you had merely 
their external methods and doctrinal beliefs. 

What would you gain if the whole world were Con- 
gregationalists? We have had the spectacle presented 
of Congregational ministers warring against each 
other in a way to show that Congregationalism does 
not keep men from human nature. It is not aberra- 
tion of doctrine that makes the trouble in the world, 
it is the human nature that is underneath all the doc- 
trine. 

What would you gagm if the whole world were Pres- 
byterianized? Not peace, certainly, judging from 
recent occurrences. 

What would you gain if the whole world were Epis- 
copal? What have you gained?—for a great proportion 
of the world has been hierarchical. Have we had set- 
tledness? There has been unity, but not in life. The 
moment men begin to think and act they begin to split 
up and go asunder. You might as well preach unity 
throughout the fields in Spring as to preach unity in 
churches. They will blossom different flowers. The 
sun that imparts life to universal nature develops the 
purples, the pinks, and the whites. All qualities and 
colors come out from the same vivific source. God 
does not mean that the world shall be after one iden- 
tical mould, or that men shall exactly resemble each 
other, like so many marbles in a tumbler. Let there 
be variety, variation, among men, all of them holding 
each other up. They will be more powerful by the 
underlying principle of Christian heart-sympathy than 
they could be by mere elective affinity of ideas. There 
never will be any other union than this. We do not 
want any other. 

When I go to an Episcopal church I am an Episco- 
palian; and when an Episcopalian comes here he is, 
perforce, for the time being, a Congregationalist. We 
join in the same prayers and hymns in sympathy and 
love, and we get along admirably together. 

Why should I want Methodists to change their doc- 
trines? I don’t. They get along well enough with 
them. Why should they want us to change our doc- 
trines? I don’t suppose they do. We get along well 
enough with them. 

You might as well say that true architecture requires 
every man to build his house according to the same 
ideas, the doors and windows being in just such a 
place, there being just so many rooms, and everything 
being exactly on such a pattern, as to say that all 
churches should be alike. It used to be said, ‘‘ Nature 
abhores a vacuum.” I say, ‘‘ Nature abhores same- 
ness.” Therefore there must be, and is, endless varia- 
tion. 

You may put what you please on a wild colt, a frac- 
tious horse from the desert, and it will make no differ- 
ence with his nature. Put a gold harness on him— 
a silver harness—a velvet harness. Does one subdue 
his spirit more than another? I tell you, the horse is 
mightier than the harness that you puton him. Cover 
it with ornaments, make it brilliant with rosettes, put 
on what you please—but there is the horse, with his 
unsubdued nature, still. And human nature is a wild 
ass's colt. Now, the mere harness of the Church, its 
external framework, and its outward procedure, are 
good enough if the men that are under them are good, 
and they are bad if the men that are under them are 
bad. It is not anything outside of men, it is the spirit 
of God in them—that is the only hope for any Church, 
sect or community. 

This truth has been almost wholly set aside in 
modern times, as it was in times gone by. The fact 
is, the Sunday-school conventions at Chatauqua Lake 
and Round Lake are so grinding off the corners of sect 
and allying them to each other that the leaders are 
afraid that they are going to violate the metes and 
bounds of denominationalism. The sectarians are 
afraid that there is too much letting down. They are 
afraid that there is too much association with Armin- 
ians, and with pestiferous philanthropists that belong 
to the Universalist and Unitarian churches. The con- 
sequence is that efforts are being made to stir men up. 
The wrench is put on, and the screw is turned. Let- 
ters are sent all over the country urging men not to 
let down, but to get back on to the old foundations— 
as the phrase is ‘‘not to move the landmarks of the 
fathers”—‘‘ the old landmarks.” This is taking place 
in all denominations. Men are striving to return toa 
more intense denominationalism for the sake of saving 
orthodoxy. 

O fools! slow of heart to believe, like the men that 
walked right by the side of Christ all the way to Em- 
maus, and did not know him! These men, in this late 
day, ought to have found out that the spirit of power 
and safety lies in the essential Christlikeness of indi- 
vidual men and in the unity of men in Christlikeness, 
and in consequence of it. But they have not found 


it out; and instead of preaching orthodoxy by a more 
profound consecration, by a greater humiliation before 
God, by a cleansing of the heart from all jealousy, and 
envy, and malignity, and selfishness, and pride—in- 
stead of doing that, they are preaching orthodoxy by 
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screwing up the creeds a little tighter that are already 
too tight, and whittling the doctrines a little sharper 
that are already too sharp, for many minds. It is the 
old attempt to carry the world to conversion by out- 
side instruments instead of by the power and might 
of the spirit of God working in the hearts of regener- 
ated men. That is enough, that is safe, and there is 
no other safety but that. You;can find no substitute 
for it. 

The esprit de corps, therefore, which is being kindled 
again among all denominatiags is false—false in every 
way—false to the message of God—false to the genius 
of Christianity itself; and it is foolish, in view of past 
history, and in view of all things that accompany it 
and discredit it. ; 

Sectarianism, in a subordinate place, does no harm 
and does some good; but the moment you undertake 
to make it the spirit of Christians you destroy the 
spirit of Christianity itself, and substitute for it a 
mean and very imperfect sort of depraved human 
nature. The truth is, the idea of real godly sympathy, 
without regard to ecclesiastical connections, is so far 
gone that men do not understand it when they see it. 
How sad, that men are so bound up in the outward 
manifestations, the exterior organizations, of religion, 
that when they see the very genius of Christianity ex- 
ercised they do not recognize it! 

The day will come when—denominations remaining 
as rigorous as they are now, perhaps, in their differ- 
ences of belief—a true and loving Christian will be 
allowed to go out from one church into another with 
as little criticism and comment as to-day a man goes 
out of New York into Connecticut, or changes his 
hotel or his boarding-place according to his conven- 
ience. 

If I were to go into a town where I found that the 
preaching in the Roman Catholic Church was sweeter, 
deeper, and more edifying to me than it was in the 
Congregational Church, Ishould gothere. Ishould go 
where I saw the most of my Master; I should go where 
I seemed to myself most lifted up toward the kingdom 
of God; and not only should I do it, but I would ad- 
vise others to doit. I believe I have a right to those 
churches that have in them the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Most of the churches have the Lord Jesus Christ in 
them, though he is sometimes very much hidden—is, 
as it were, in a cage. He is there, but he is circum- 
scribed, hindered and misconceived. 

But that is not the worst of it. In each of the dif- 
ferent sects there is another bar to fellowship, namely, 
the growing demand on the part of the sectarians that 
a man must belong to some of the special schools that 
prevail in that sect. In the Episcopal communion we 
have the Low Church, and the Broad Church, and the 
High Church, and the Ritualistic Church, and I believe 
there is an attic-story still higher—five or six stories 
there are in it—and many who are in that denomina- 
tion, while they hold to the general doctrine of the 
communion of saints, do not feel at liberty to have 
fellowship with those that hold Low-Church notions ; 
and those that are in the Low Church give them as 
good as they send—they do not want fellowship with 
those who hold High Church notions. This com- 
munion is split into numerous divisions, based on va- 
riations of belief, of organization, of service, and of 
doctrine, 

It is quite as bad in Congregational churches. Just 
now we are coming into a state in which there is going 
to be the “old and stringent doctrine” and the ‘low 
and dangerous doctrine.” There is going to be a rig- 
orous Congregationalism after the fathers and to be 
a loose Congregationalism after the sons. We hear 
the trumpets blowing; and there is the whole economy 
of whispering and backbiting and sending secret let- 
ters throughout the country, and the consultation of 
committees, and all that kind of management which is 
designed to get at the temper of Congregational or- 
ders of faith that will not be in fellowship with anybody 
who is not exactly of theirstripe. Itis as if I should 
say: ‘‘ Brethren, I cannot sympathize with any man 
who dees not wear just as many buttons on his coat 
as I wear on mine. How long are your coat-tails? 
Who makes your coats?” It would not be more pre- 
posterous to make good neighborhood or friendly in- 
tercourse between those who live in the same street 
turn on their selection of a tailor or a butcher than it 
is to make fellowship in Congregationalism turn on 
whether you have drawn the belt up six holes or four 
holes. Here are these belt-tuggers pulling and trying 
to draw the buckle up more and more; and, by-and-bye, 
they will get the belt so tight that the horse cannot 
stir. 

These men that are screwing up the machinery in 
our time are all doing it with sincerity; they are all 
doing it in the interest of Christ; they are all doing it 
for the cause of God. There has not been a bit of 
selfishness, from the beginning of the world down to 
this day, that has not been “for God,” for his 
“cause,” for “Christianity.” Christ himself was crucified 
for the sake of righteousness. The old Scribes and 





Pharisees, and all the orthodox men of their day, put 
Christ to death for the sake of God’s cause, as they 
thought; and it was for the sake of his cause—but that 
is because it was overruled by God, who restrains the 
wrath of man, and causes the remainder thereof to 
praise him. 

So, now, neighboring churches are hedged about and 
are making all serts of pleas to show why they should 
not look over the fence, even, at their own kind of 
churches—and you need not go a great way to find 
them. 

On what ground do they make these pleas? On the 
ground that those churches do not manage their affairs 
right; on the ground that they do not like their house- 
keeping. But has not God elect saints there? Are 
there no true men and women there? Are there no self- 
denying there, who, day and night, are doing mis- 
sionary work in the name of Christ? Are there not 
there those who, with true benevolence, are pouring 
their treasure into the veins of Christian enterprise, 
and helping the cause of religion in a thousand ways? 
“Oh yes; but it is doubtful whether they hold ortho- 
dox views, and it is not doubtful that they are lax in 
the management of their affairs according to the genu- 
ine rule of our faith and order.” And so, under no 
other plea than that it is not as they would have it, they 
would disfellowship groups and bands of Christian men 
belonging to the same denomination as themselves, in 
the churches round about, recognizing, as it is impos- 
sible but that they should, that they are persons of 
most exemplary lives, engaged in the performance of 
beneficent deeds of charity and practical Christianity. 

Such men talk about ‘ bearing a testimony.” They 
do bear a testimony; and it is the testimony of the 
devil. It is the testimony of arrogance. It is the 
testimony of impertinence. It is the testimony of 
selfishness and ambition. It is the testimony of the 
unwashed gall and the unregenerate wickedness that 
reside in the hearts of men, sven those who call them- 
selves God’s people. 

But it is a terrible thing for men to take depravity 
in themselves and dress it in the robes of orthodoxy, 
and call it Christ. It is a terrible thing for men to 
overslaugh the essential idea of Christianity, which is 
compassion for men, love for men, sympathy for men, 
and helpfulness toward men in proportion as they 
need it; and to substitute for this suspicion, and cold- 
ness, and anger, and all forms of effrontery and oppo- 
sition—to call themselves Christians par excellence, and 
hold that the community ought to be organized about 
them asacenter. That is infidelity indeed. That is 
striking Christ again with a worse buffet than ever 
Jewish fist gave him. That is putting upon his head 
acrown more painful than he ever wore when upon 
earth. 

But,” you say, ‘‘are we, then, where we think 
people have done wrong, to fellowship them?” Yes 
—a thousand times yes! or else when your child does 
wrong, mother, push it out of doors, and drive it from 
you. Christ teaches love, mercy, sympathy with wrong- 
doers. God teaches that there is no medicine for wrong- 
doing like love. To take love out of the world is to 
take out of the world the very marrow of the Gospel. 
I say that just in proportion as men are erring, and are 
in danger of erring, and losing themselves, they need 
some one to come to them—not that everybody should 
take himself away from them. There is no other thing 
in this world that will save an erring heart like a heart 
that loves it. Woe be to those who have nobody to 
love them. Woe be to those who have nobody to 
suffer for them. Blessed is that eternal atonement of 
love and suffering by which men are saved. That is 
the only hope of the salvation of the race. And that, 
at this late day, we should have in the Church men 
eminent in scholarship and genius organizing sus- 
picion, wrath and malignity, and holding them up 
before men, saying: ‘‘These are your gods, oh, ye 
people! follow them!” is one of the most piteous spec- 
tacles that humanity was ever called to look upon. 

But it will not stand. This is not March, when, on 
the whole, the winds are from the north, and are 
mightier than the air ofthe south; itis not April, when 
fitful showers awake reminiscences of life in roots that 
cannot yet rise; itis not even May—it is June; and 
the power of the heavenly summer upon the mass 
of God’s people is such that men are feeling their high- 
er instincts,’and they will break through all the nets 
that are made to hold them apart. They will break 
through doctrinal systems: they will break through 
ecclesiastical organizations ; and whether they believe 
that the Church came from the apostles or not they will 
love every man that loves the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
will break through ordinances, and love those that hold 
to them, or those who set them aside as spiritually ful- 
filled. The time is coming when love is to have such 
an embodiment in the thought and feeling of men as it 
never had before. We have advanced to a period of 
the world when intelligence is so widely diffused that 
there is rising up among mankind an influence that is 
making the pew as mighty as the pulpit. There is a 





power coming up around about men that is humanizing 
them, and taking them out of the cells in which they 
were bred, out of the restricting schools in which they 
were brought up, and giving them a large Christian 
spirit. 

‘*Then,” say you, ‘‘are you not dividing men when 
you condemn churches for want of sympathy?” No, I 
amnot. There is nota man, or a Church, or adenomi- 
nation on the face of the earth, that my heart does not 
go out towards as freely as the eagle or the dove flies 
through the air. There is not a man for whom, God 
being my witness, I cannot bow down my knees, and 
pray, ‘‘ Bless him,” and for whom I would not suffer 
if I saw that it would be to his benefit. I love all 
men. 

I have been beaten with clubs—moral clubs—for 
having spoken kindly ofthe iate Pope. I spoke kindly 
of him because I thought him to be one of Christ’s 
children. I speak kindly of the present Pope, because 
I feel that I am justified in believing that he is Christ’s. 
It is not his tiara, nor his robe, nor his chair, nor his 
Pontifical theories in regard to the Church, which I am 
in sympathy with—it is him, about whom center so 
many prayers, because he is Christ’s, and because he 
has such great power and responsibility for its use. 

I love and pray for those whose doctrines seem to me 
altogether wrong. I love men who do not love me a 
bit, and I am sorry for them. Can you see one who is 
your enemy suffer and not shed tears? Then doubt 
your piety. Can you see in trouble a man that has 
done you a wrong and not long to go to his side and 
comfort him? Doubt your piety. 

If you are going to carry out this doctrine of fellow- 
ship you must begin by being yourself lovely, and act- 
ing in a lovely manner. Rejoice not in iniquity in 
other people. Love them. Serve them. Whatever 
you feel of indignation and vengeance explode on prin- 
ciples; but when you come to persons and churches 
cover them with sympathy. And remember that this 
doctrine can be practised singly as well as doubly. 
You can be in fellowship with men if they are not in 
fellowship with you. You can rejoice in their well 
being, and love them with sincerity aud truth, though 
they may not requite you. 

If Christ had measured his love to the world by the 
amount of love which the world exhaled toward him, 
how little would there have been! ‘‘He came to his 
own, and his own received him not;” and yet he gave 
his life for them. . 

When shall Christ be understood? When shall love 
be understood? Until the storms of passion are swept 
out of the sky, until the sun of love rises clear and efful- 
gent and has the whole scope of heaven to travel in— 
until then there can be no final victories over the wick- 
ednesses and weaknesses and wants of mankind. 

Let us, then, not alone think of this thing, but carry 
it into. practice, by purified affections, by noble 
ambitions, and by striving, day by day, not only to be 
in sympathy with those that are like us, but to be in 
sympathy with all men, because they are Christ’s, and 
are our brethren and like ourselves are traveling from 
sin toward holiness, though with discouragement and 
often defeat, and shall yet triumph, by the grace of 
God, and shall meet us in the general assembly and 
Church of the First-born in heaven. 


Religious Helos, 


The General Association of Congregational Churches 
and Pastors of Iowa.—The thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of this Association was held at Grinnell June 4th-Sth. The 
Rev. A. L. Frisbie, of Des Moines, was elected Moderator. 
A paper prepared by the Rev. C. N. Lyman, of Onawa, 
on the “ Duty of Congregationalists where there are too 
many Churches,” gave rise to an animated discussion. 
Among the educational reports presented, that relating to 
the Chicago Theological Seminary claims special attention. 
The seminary has graduated more than 200 students, and 
its original constituancy of 400 churches has grown to in- 
clude 1,387, indicating that the center of Congregational- 
ism is moving Westward. The seminary has sent out 
fifteen foreign missionaries, and is now endeavoring to 
raise funds for more ample endowment of its departments 
of teaching, and to add other and much needed courses of 
instruction. The question of National Councils was earn- 
estly debated. The work of the Congregational Union 
was presented by the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. W. B. 
Brown, who stated that although the West was still 
empty it was filling at the rate of a milliona year, and 
this means church-building or barbarism. At the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions for the In- 
terior, it appeared that there were twelve associations in 
the State, seventy-four auxiliaries, and twenty-five bands 
of children. During the past year $2,400 have been sent 
to the Chicago treasury. The Rev. Dr. Magoun read a 
paper before the association, June 6th, on the question: 
‘Do we need a re-statement of the doctrine of the ‘ Inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures,’” which he answered in the 
negative. There was much discussion of various methods 
of temperance work. 














The Irish Presbyterian Church.—In the General Assem- 
bly of the Irish Presbyterian Church, recently in session at 
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Belfast, reports showed that the entire income of the 
Church last year was £154,377, about £575 less than the 
previous year. Its debt amounts to about £72,000 and it 
provides sittings for 228,000 persons. Several changes 
were made in the college faculties. The Rev. Matthew 
Leitch was appointed Professor of Biblical Criticism in 
Belfast College; Prof. Croskery was transferred from the 
Professorship of Logic to that of Theology in Magee Col- 
lege, and the Rev. J. B. Dogherty, of Nottingham, ap- 
pointed to the vacancy occasioned by this change. During 
the past year special Evangelistic services were held in 
many parts of the country, and were so largely attended 
that the Assembly was asked to appoint two or more 
ministers who should take this work specially in charge. 
On the question of the appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare a selection of hymns and paraphrases for use in the 
Presbyterian churches of Ireland there was a discussion 
which lasted until half-past three in the morning, and the 
motion was lost by a large majority. The debate on the 
use of instrumental music called together an immense 
audience, and was continued from ten in the morning until 
after midnight, amid the greatest excitement. The use 
of instruments continues prohibited, as before, but the in- 
strumentalists will probably succeed in the end. Reports 
on foreign mission work were read, but the Assembly 
seemed to be especially interested in the Evangelistic work 
at home, and the sentiment in favor of aggressive action 
at this point was very strong. The Rev. A. Bonar, D.D., 
the Ear! of Kintore, and the Rev. W. Ross, representatives 
from the Free Church of Scotland, addressed the Assembly 
and were received with great enthusiasm. 


Protestantism in Mesxico.—The Rev. Dr. Chauncey Riley 
was consecrated Bishop of the ‘‘ Church of Jesus,” in Mex 
ico, at Pittsburgh June 24th, by the Bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. This church is the only Protes- 
tant church in Mexico, and was organized in 1865 by 
Aquilar, a former Roman Catholic priest, and Hernandez, 
a lay member of the same communion. Their purpose 
was to establish a church free from Romish superstitions 
and errors, and they took the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of this country as a model. They secured Government 
protection, and in 1868 called the Rev. Dr. Riley to their 
assistance. He had been unconsciously preparing himself 
for the work by close study of Mexican affairs, and by pas- 
toral duties in the Spanish Episcopal church in this city. 
Dr. Riley accepted the call, and his zeal and energy gave the 
“Church of Jesus” such a powerful impulse that it has 
grown with wonderful rapidity under his management. It 
has now fifty-seven congregations, nine schools, 3,500 com- 
municants, and a large attendance of interested worship- 
pers. Persecution hasnot been wanting to the new chureh, 
and several of its ministers have died for their faith, but 
its growth has been uninterrupted. In 1874 the church 
placed itself under the charge of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops of this country, who have managed its affairs 
since that time by a committee of their body. By the con- 
secration of Bishop Riley, it becomes an independent or- 
ganization, and will doubtless carry on the work of Evan- 
gelization with increasing ardor and success. 





‘“‘ Drink is the Curse of Africa ’ writes Mr. McKay, 
Missionary of the American Board, from Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. ‘‘ Go where you will—Usequha, Usagara, Ugogo, 
Ungamwezi, Usukuma, Ukerewe, or Uganda—you will find 
every week, and, when grain is plentiful, every night, every 
man, woman, and child, even to sucking infant, reeling 
with the effects of alcohol. On this account, chiefly, I 
became a teetotaller on leaving the coast, and have 
continued so ever since. I believe, also, that abstinence 
is the true secret of continued and unimpaired health in the 
tropics. Who wishes to introduce civilization into 
Africa? Let a sine qu@ non of the enterprise be that its 
members be total abstainers. The West Coast is ruined 
with rum; it is killing the Kaffir in the south; and even at 
the East Coast, at Zanzibar, a vile liquor is distilled from 
the sugar-canes at Kokotoni that is retailed by every 
Hindu, Banyan, and Goa merchant in all the coast towns, 
to the destruction of the Suaheli race. The Wanika tap 
the cocoa-nut tree, and sip its juice with straws, till every 
village I passed through, even in early morning, seemed 
a pandemonium. Inland, the grains are used to produce 
the ferment. Matama, or panicum, is the general walt, 
but, failing that, Indian corn and a small millet called 
mewere are called into requisition, the strength being 
often increased by the addition of honey. On the shores 
of Nyanza, plantains are plentiful, and from them a 
wine is made which causes king and people to meet on the 
low level of intoxication.” 


— . 

The Old Catholic Church.—The fifth synod of the Chris- 
tian-Catholic Church of Switzerland (Old Catholic) was 
held at Solothurn June 5th. Bishop Herzog spoke at con- 
siderable length on the friendly attitude assumed by the 
Church of England at the Lambeth Conference, and 
resolutions were adopted by the synod thanking the 
Bishops of the English and American churches who at- 
tended the Conference, and expressing the belief that the 
Christian-Catholic Church stands, in essentials, on the 
same foundation with the Anglo-American Church. The 
Swiss Catholics have fifty-six parishes and seventy-two 
priests in active work. Eleven students are preparing 
for its ministry, and 4,159 children are under its instruction 
in religious matvers. Dr. Linder presided over a meeting 
of the Old Catholic Synod, at Vienna, June 5th, which 
resolved to bring before the next synod the following 
propositions for reform: The laity to participate in 
church government, confession to be no longer compulsory, 
celibacy of priests not to be required, the vernacular to be 
used in all religious services, fasting to be voluntary, 
holidays to; be dispensed with in many cases,'prayers and 





masses to be free. It was also resolved to petition the 
Austrian Parliament for pecuniary assistance. 





The Andover Theological Seminary.—Important changes 
have taken place in the faculty of Andover Theological 
Seminary. At a meeting held June 23d the trustees ac- 
cepted the resignations of the Rev. James L. Taylor, 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology and Sntith Professor of 
Theology and Homiletics, and of the Rev. Austin Phelps, 
Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. Professor Taylor, 
in the various relations of Professor, Trustee and Treas- 
urer, has been connected with the seminary nearly thirty 
years. He resigns on account of ill-health, and has pre- 
sented the sum of $20,000 to the institution as a parting 
gift. Professor Phelps has been a member of the faculty 
thirty-three years, and has earned a wide reputation for 
ability and scholarly acquirements. He also retires on ac- 
count of impaired health. During the past year the sem- 
inary has received about $200,000 in donations and sub- 
scriptions from various sources. On June 25th the Rev. 
Dr. John P. Gulliver was inducted into the recently- 
established Professorship of the Relations of Christianity 
to Science, to endow which Mrs. Stowe, of Malden, gave 
$30,000. No names have been mentioned as yet in con- 
nection with the vacant professorships. 





Roman Catholic Missions in Asia.—An examination of 
the reports of the Roman Catholic missions in Asia for the 
year 1878 shows great numerical results from the work in 
Eastern countries. There are now, in connection with these 
missions, 109 bishops, 5,630 priests, and 2,835,663 nominal 
Catholics. In Japan there are 16,622, and in China 772,412 
converts to the Romish faith. The reports claim for India 
a Catholic population of 887,474. In Palestine over 11,000 
conversions have been made, and it is said that the addi- 
tions to the Church in China last year reached the large 
number of 9,341. The early missions of the Church in these 
countries were very successful for a time, but afterwards 
declined almost to the point of extinction. In the time of 
the French Revolution the Society of Foreign Missions at 
Paris was entirely broken up and the missionaries were 
left mainly to their own resources. The present missions 
are mostly under the charge of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of the Faith, which was organized for the purpose of 
regaining the lost ground, and the success attending its 
werk, if figures afford any criterion, has been very great. 





English Opposition to Sectarian Grants.—The Central 
Nonconformist Committee of England have addressed a 
circular to the Nonconformist churches of Great Britain, 
calling attention to the ‘‘ University Education Bill” for 
Ireland now before Parliement. The bill purports to be 
an act ‘‘to make better provision for University educa- 
fion in Ireland,” but the committee declare that its real 
object is to secure a million and a half pounds sterling for 
the support of colleges that will be almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. This amount will be taken from funds 
accruing from the disestablishment of the Lrish Church. 
No Nonconformist body, not even the Church of England, 
would dare to ask such a subsidy from the Government. 
The committee of the Congregational Union and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of.the Free Church of Scotland bave re- 
solved to petition against the bill, and meetings of all the 
leading Nonconformist denominations have passed strong 
resolutions against its adoption. It is doubtful if, in the 
face of so strong an expression of public sentiment, the 
bili can be carried through. 





Religious Exercises in English Schools.—The returns of 
the school boards throughout England indicate that purely 
secular schools are loosing ground. In 1876 the number of 
such schools returned was sixty-eight, it is now fifty-four. 
Other facts show that many parishes which began with 
secular schools have abandoned them. A glance at the 
regulations of the different boards, in the matter of re- 
ligious services, reveals some curious differences. At 
Milton Damerel, in Devonsbire, they “sing a hymn and 
pray at the close of the school.” At one place in Cornwall 
they ‘‘open the school with prayer,” at another they have 
‘reading of the Bible only.” At Worlington, in Devon- 
shire, ‘‘ the master commences the school with reading and 
explaining the Scripture for thirty minutes, after which 
the master engages in prayer for five minutes;’’ while at 
Woolfardiswerthy, in the same county, ‘the school is 
commenced and concluded with Morning and Evening 
Prayer of the Church of England.” 


GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


—The ministers of Troy, N. Y., have adopted a resolution 
to limit burial services as much as possible to prayer, singing 
and readings from the Scriptures. 

—The Rev. James O. Latain, the Rev. P. J. Stevens and the 
Rey. Alfred 8. Richardson were consecrated Bishops of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church at Philadelphia June 22d. 

—At the graduating exercises of Houghton (female) Semin- 
ary, at Clinton, N. Y., the annual address was delivered by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., on the subject “Study out of 
School.” ‘ 

—A competitive reading for a prize of $300 took place at St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, June 26th, There 
were eight contestants, three from the Cambridge Divinity 
School and five from the Philadelpbia Divinity School. 
Selected passages were read from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Prayer-Book, and a hymn from the hymnal. 
The nine judges awarded the prize to Harold Arrowsmith, of 
Cambridge, Mass. This is a step in the right direction. 

—The committee (of which Bishop Huntington is chair- 
man, and the Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., secretary) appointed by 
a convention held at Syracuse in February Jast to consider 
what steps could be taken to suppress the nuisance of the 
Oneida Community, and to obtain legal advice in the matter, 
met June 19th, at Syracuse, with a number of prominent 





persons of different denominations and decided to prosecute 
Noyes, the head of the community. It is thought that the 
means provided by existing laws are sufficient to reach the 
case, and that abundant evidence can be procured to prove 
the immorality of the publications and practices of the 
association. 

THE WEST. 


—The Lutherans have, in the States west of Ohio, twenty- 
seven synods, 1,702 ministers, 3,001 churches, and 307,180 com- 
municants. Of the synods, nine are Scandinavian, eight 
German and ten English. 

—By the death of the Rev. T. 8. Williamson, at St. Peter, 
Minn., June 23d, a valuable' Christian worker was lost. He 
was sent asa missionary physician to the Sioux Indians in 
1834 by the A. B. C. F. M.* He escaped the Sioux massacre in 
1862, and remained with a remnant of the tribe on a reserva- 
tion in Dakota. The work of his last years wasa translation 
of the Bible in the Dakota language. 

—For some weeks past there has been a marked religious 
interest in the town of London, Mich. It is manifested in 
the greater zeal of church members, in apparently genuine 
conversions of others, and in larger attendance upon the 
various devotional meetings. This state of things, occurring 
at the busy season of the year, is the more significant because 
there is no settled pastor in either of the two churches at 
London. 

—The Episcopalians of Michigan, in council several weeks 
ago, elected the Rev. Dr. 8. 8. Harris, cf Chicago, to be their 
bishop, as the successor of Bishop McCoskrey, who left that 
State some two years since with a sadly-clouded reputation. 
But acceptance by Dr. Harris stood in doubt until bis re- 
cent letter. He has been rector over Chicago’s parish of 
St. James four years—a young and thrifty society, but not 
the “ largest and wealthiest,” as has been reported. He be- 
gan life asalawyer in this city,and is now thirty-eight, a 
man of good ability and possessing the conspicuous dignity 
of Southern breeding, and there is no doubt the diocese and 
bishops will confirm him. Two years ago he declined to be 
bishop of the new diocese of Quincy, Ill. 


FOREIGN. 


—Intelligence has reached England of the death, by poison- 
ing, of anumber of the native Christians of Savage Island, 
who had gone as missionaries to New Guinea. A hostile feel- 
ing towards foreigners seems to exist all along the south 
coast of New Guinea. 

—In Hungary the Government seems determined to pro- 
voke a contest with the Protestant Church. It has decided 
to place the Protestant school under the exclusive control of 
the State, the aim being to destroy the Lutheran element in 
the numerous German schools. 

—An extensive revival is in progress in Germany and 
promises to be fruitful of good results to the churches. The 
movement extends along the entirc Rhine Valley, and at 
Dtisseldorp alone 200 conversions are reported. A conference 
has been organized on the English plan and was to be held in 
that city on June 5tb and 6th. Prof. Christlieb has taken 
sxreat interest in the work, and a little tract written by bim 
and entitled **The Gospel of Marah’ bas bad a wide circula- 
tion and done much good. 

—The committee appointed by the United Presbyterian 
Synod of Scotland to consider the case of the Rey. Dr. 
Macrae, in the matter of bis teachings concerning the future 
state of the wicked, have adopted a report denying Mr. 
Macrae the latitude of opinion claimed by bim as inconsist- 
ent with the standards of the Church, and requiring bis 
separation from the people under his charge. Mr. Macrae 
has filed an appeal to the Synod, whick will meet July 22d to 
make a final disposition of the case. 

—The Government return of the communicants of the 
Established Church of Scotland show, out of a total popula- 
tion of 3,360.018,a membership of 218.411 males and 297,375 
females, in all 515,786. This return is incorrect upon its face, 
and the popular criticism took so definite a form as a ques- 
tion to the Home Secretary, in the House of Commons, on 
the evening of June 12th, to which Lord-Advocate Watson 
replied that the Government had no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of the return. This faith, however, is not shared 
by the Scottish people, who believe the figures to be greatly 
in excess of the truth. 

—The arrangements for the Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, to be held at Basle, from August 31 to September7, 
inelusive, have been announ*ed. There will be a general re- 
ception of delegates on the evening of the first day, and on 
subsequent days reports will be presented on the state of 
Protestantism in different countries, and addresses will be 
made by distinguished members of Protestant churches from 
all parts of the world. Among the English clergymen who 
have signified their purpose to attend are the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton, the Rev. E. 8. Bligh, Canon Battersby, the Rev. Dr. 
Murray Mitchell, and the Rev. Dr. Pope. 

—The matter of Church attendance is attracting considera- 
ble attention in England. A visit to fifteen churches belong- 
ing to the Establishment in the east of London, disclosed 
the fact that in all these edifices, with a seating capacity of 
14,478, there were present exactly 905 persons. In four 
churches of the Establishment in Rotherhithe, only 156 per- 
sons were in attendance. Many of these churches are built 
with special reference to the poor population gathered 
around them, and the “ Church Times” declares that their 
present condition is “something appalling.”” On the other 
band, a recent count in eleven Nonconformist churches of 
the same size and location showed the presence of 5,500 wor- 
shippers. These figures are very suggestive, and in the cor- 
respondence on the subject to which the London “ Times” 
has opened its columns they have been skillfully used as ar- 
guments for disestablishment. 

—In the town of St. Albans, England, Congregationalism 
has bad a very interesting history. It dates from the time of 
the Commonweaith. Although the Puritans in that locality 
suffered from ecclesiastical tyranny, they did not succumb, 
for it appears that in 1672 a license was taken out for “the 
house of Robert Pemberton, St. Albans, fora Congregational 
meeting.’ Under the Toleration act, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians worshiped together, until the Arian sentiment 
spread among the Presbyterians in the last century, when 
the Congregationalists withdrew and became a separate and 
flourishing society. ‘This society has been fortunate in hav- 
iug eminent men in its communion. Doddridge, Brown, 
Watson, Rogers, Bacon, and Bassano, are names of which 
any church might be proud. Li is now proposed to make an 
appeal to the English Congregationalists to replace the old 
chapel in Spicer street by a fine edifice, to be known as the 
* Doddridge Memorial Church.” 
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Science and “Art. 


RELICS OF PERUVIAN ART.—There is at present on 
exhibition at Feuardent & Co.’s a small collection of 
Peruvian antiquities. Most of the specimens are of 
curious jugs, bowls, and vases, in red and black clays. 
They are moulded in the shape of various human and 
animal figures, and are covered with peculiar line dec- 
orations. All of them are of pre-Incas origin, and so 
are of unknown antiquity. The vases strangely re- 
semble, in art and fabric, similar objects of Egyptian 
origin, and are interesting from their similarity in 
many points to pieces of the Cypriote art collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Among the most interest- 
ing and curious objects in the collection are a number 
of the double-bodied vases, joined by narrow tubes 
and by a bar from neck to neck, which, on being half 
filled with water and balanced from side to side, emit 
sounds intended to imitate the cries of the various hu- 
man beings and animals represented on them. The 
only one from Southern Peru of the ‘‘ whistlers” (as 
they are called) is composed of a small pair of gourd- 
shaped vessels, on each of which stands a rude little 
figure. These support a cradle, with a decorated top, 
in which lies a small figure of a baby of the same ugly 
type as his bearers. The poses of the figures are very 
natural as they hold the cradle rods on their left 
shoulders and rest their right hands on their hips. 
Two of the finest of the ‘ whistlers,” in the black 
clay from the north, have on the top of one 
of their necks a monkey playing with fruit and an 
eagle’s head, and give the appropriate cries. The bot- 
tles of the most elegant of the collection of whistlers 
resemble in shape the long-necked Roman ones. One 
has a duck on one neck, and this specimen, curiously, 
instead of giving a continuous cry like the others 
gives vent to an intermittent sound. 








A BoranicaL UsSuRPER.—A curious instance of the 
invasion of a country by a plant of foreign origin is 
seen in the history of the mango in Jamaica. In 1782 
specimens of the cinnamon, jack-fruit and mango were 
sent to the Botanic Garden of the island. There the 
cinnamon was carefully fostered, but proved to be 
difficult of culture in the island; while the mango, 
which was neglected, became in eleven years as com- 
mon as the orange, spreading over lowlands and moun- 
tains, from the sea-level to 5,000 feet elevation. On the 
abolition of slavery, immense tracts of land, especially 
coffee plantations, relapsed into a state of nature, and 


the mango being a favorite fruit with the blacks its | 


stones were flung everywhere, giving rise to groves 
along the roadsides and around the settlements; and 
the fruit of these, again, rolling down hill, gave rise to 
forests in the valleys. The effect of this spread of the 
mango has been to cover hundreds of thousands of 
acres, and to ameliorate the climate of what were dry 
and barren districts by producing moisture and shade, 
and by retaining the rainfalls that had previously 


evaporated; all this, besides affording food for several | 


months of the year to both negroes and horses. 





Sarety Switcnes.—The frequency of accidents re- 
sulting from misplaced switches has led to an inven- 
tion for giving the locomotive engineer the entire con- 
trol of all the switches on the line, and so obviating the 
necessity of switchmen, with their tendencies to care- 
lessness. Projecting from the engine, in front of the 
cow-catcher is a short, strong steel lever, which, by a 
suitable arrangement of rods and gearing, is so con- 
nected that the engineer, standing in the cab, can move 
it from one side to the other at pleasure. The mova- 
ble rails of the switch are connected with a pin pro- 
jecting upward from the track, so arranged as to catch 
in the engine lever. When a train arrives at a cross- 
ing the engineer stops, and by moving his lever one 
way or the other can open or close the switch. The 
objection to the device is, that it requires the train to 
come to a full stop before each switch, occasioning a 
slight loss of time Yet by many this would be re- 
garded as an advantage, for if every train were obliged 
to stop at the switches there would be very few acci- 
dents from carelessness in placing them. 

THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK.—According to the New 
York ‘* World,” the Khedive of Egypt has offered the 
obelisk now standing at Alexandria to the city of New 
York, some public-spirited gentlemen of which have 
undertaken to have it transported. The companion of 
this remarkable monolith is now standing on the bank 
of the Thames, having been taken there a year and a 
half ago. These two monuments of antiquity have 
stood on the shores of the Levant, near Alexandria, for 
2,000 years. They are of rose-colored syenite, nearly 
seventy feet high, and are known to the modern world 
as ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needles.” Hieroglyphics cover all 
four sides of each, those on the one to be tramsferred 
to New York have not yet been deciphered. The 
monoliths first stood near the temple at Heliopolis, 


the temple in which it is supposed that Moses became 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Should 
this project be successfully carried to completion, it 
will give New York one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of ancient art, making an attractive addition to 
our city. 





SHAD IN ARKANSAS.—Seven years ago a lot of little 
shad were placed in the Ouachita River, which rises in 
Arkansas, and, flowing into Louisiana, empties into the 
Red River. Nothing was seen of them for a long while, 
and most people had forgotten the experiment when, 
two years ago, two or three stray shad, the first that 
had ever been known in that region, were caught. Last 
year between thirty and forty were taken, and this spring 
they have been caught in immense quantities in Arkan- 
sas, in the vicinity of Hot Springs. This shows that 
there is no reason why the fish should not be domesti- 
cated inthe far South, and the New Orleans papers 
call upon the people along the rivers in that region to 
stock them with young shad. 





SITE OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY.—The question of 
the definite location of the observatory for which a 
legacy of $700,000 was provided by the late James Lick 
has resolved itself into a selection of one of the three 
peaks of Mount Hamilton—Observatory Peak, 4,302 
feet high; East Peak, 4,448 feet; and Middle Peak, 
4,318 feet. Atthe suggestion, it is said, of Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, of the U. S. Naval Observatory, to whom 
the question was submitted, the trustees have referred 
the subject of a selection to Mr. S. W. Burnham, an 
amateur astronomer of some distinction. So soon as 
his decision is announced, the work of erection will 
be at once proceeded with. 


THE Victor EMANUEL MoONUMENT.—Costa, the 
Italian sculptor, won the prize in the competition for 
the Victor Emanuel monument, at Turin, against 
fifty-four other artists. The pedestal of his design 
consists of four Doric columns, with symbolical 
figures, and the King stands, bareheaded, upon a carpet 
bearing an inscription, the arms of Rome, and the 
date 1870. 


Hooks and Authors. 
WALKER ON MONEY? 

This work is in some sense an abridgment of the 
| larger work by the same author published in 1878. 
That was called in its preface ‘‘a systematic treatise 
| on money,” though the author, in the preface of the 
present work, says his aim then was ‘to trace the 
| history of doctrines,” and, by copious extracts from 
| other writers, ‘‘ to introduce the student to the litera- 
ture of the subject.” That the former work was much 
more a history of doctrines than a systematic treatise 
on money will hardly be disputed by any one who has 
read it. 

In some respects this volume, though much smaller, 
is superior to the other. It is an exposition of the 
author’s views. The reader rises from its perusal 
with a distinct idea of what the author believes, which 
could hardly be affirmed as to the former work. At 
least, what was there hinted at and shadowed forth 
somewhat vaguely is here stated in unmistakable 
terms. The author claims that his views of the na- 
ture and uses of money have undergone no modifica- 
tion. 

Professor Walker avows himself a believer in fiat- 
money; that is, he believes inconvertible paper money 
to be money as truly as gold and silver coin. It may 
not be as good money as gold and silver, but, inasmuch 
as it performs the functions of money, it is real money. 
And he intimates that this is the only ground on 
which econemists can maintain a stand against Goy- 
ernment issues. ‘‘ The claim that greenbacks are not 
money in the fullest sense of the term; that they can- 
not do all in the way of measuring values, so called, 
which gold or silver may do, is untenable, and it can 
be of no advantage to any really sound cause to seek 
to maintain it.” As if, in the war of the rebellion, the 
perfect right of the eleven States to secede had been 
admitted as the true ground on which the nation 
could conquer them! The weapon which the author 
has forged for the opponents of Government paper 
issues he never imagines will be found in the hands 
of the advocates of those issues! 

Most economists regard coin issued by govern- 
| mental authority as the real money of the world. 
Paper issues are promises to pay such money, but are 
not, and do not purport to be, themselves money. Mr. 
| Walker prefers to give to the word a much wider 
| signification. He would include whatever for the time 
| has currency among the people. His doctrine is em- 

bodied in the parody of a familiar proverb : ‘‘ Money is 
! 











1 Money, Trade and Industry. By Francis A. Walker, Pro- 
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that money does.” Whatever performs the functions 
of money is money. The function of money is to cir- 
culate—to serve as a medium of exchange. Whatever 
does this, whether gold or silver, tobacco, paper 
promises, or bits of paper without the promises, has 
an indefeasible title to the name of money. If the 
people take any of these as money, they are money. 
Tobacco was used extensively in Virginia in exchange 
for other things, but that was barter. ‘It was not 
until pretty much everybody took it, and took it as a 
matter of course, that it was entitled to be called 
money.” 

Shall this be called the last dictum of economic 
science on the subject of money—what pretty much 
everybody is willing to take as money is money? 
Heretofore, ‘‘ the most eminent economists of this and 
other countries,” as Walker admits, have maintained 
that paper issues like our greenbacks were not money 
at all. But now we have a new test. ‘ Plain men 
know perfectly well that greenbacks are money, and 
have been money these seventeen years.” Astrono- 
mers speak of stars and planets, but plain men call 
them all stars, and do not plain men know? Let us 
be satisfied with the distinction into large stars and 
small stars. 

Though holding paper money to be veritable money, 
the author regards all such issues by Government as 
bad money, while coins of the precious metals are good 
money. And bank notes he would have limited in 
amount to the specie hed for their redemption. The 
reason for this is just a little curious, considering that 
he holds that paper is in every way competent to per- 
form the function. of money as a measure of value. 
He says bank notes should not be issued in excess of 
the specie held to redeem them, because ‘the evils 
caused by even the slightest variation from the metallic 
standard far outweigh the saving in cost effected 
by reducing the specie basis.” (The italics here and 
above are not the author’s. ) 

That this work will meet with favor by economists 
can hardly have been expected by the author; that its 
influence on the public sentiment will be deleterious 
cannot well be doubted. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM. 

Prof. Fisher is one of the soundest and clearest of 
our theological thinkers. In this essay, delivered be- 
fore the Princeton students, he has shown the funda- 
mental difference between Faith and Reason, and so 
shown the utter impotency of Rationalism to compre- 
hend or judge of faith. Faith is the direct action of 
the soul (including the will and affections) toward God 
and his expressed will. It does not act through ex- 
plicit reasoning. There may be a course of reasoning 
in the action, but faith does not analyze it. The hum- 
blest and most illiterate mind can have as true faith as 
the most intellectual. The whole act of faith is a most 
reasonable act. The reason endorses it, though it may 
not criticise its parts. Religion, as founded on faith, 
is not an assent to a form of statement, but a life. It 
is not the result of a historic or syllogistic process, 
but the immediate meeting of spiritual wants and spir- 
itual supplies. 

Prof. Fisher makes seven counts against Rational- 
ism. It is impatient of mysteries. It ignores the in- 
fluence of sin on our faculties. It ignores the subjec- 
tive premises of religious faith. It takes no account 
of implicit mental processes. It exaggerates the office 
of logic in religion. It regards Christianity exclusive- 
ly as a doctrine. It seeks religious truth merely for 
its own sake. In the fourth, sixth, and seventh of 
these counts he speaks of a general tendency rather 
than an unexceptional fact. 

Rationalism indicates thus a usurpation of reason. 
The understanding arrogates to itself more than belongs 
toit. Faith is the true corrective of error. Reason has 
a critical value which will preserve faith from super- 
stition. So reason will use arguments of persuasion 
at the behest of a true faith. 

Prof. Fisher has appended seven brief but valuable 
essays to his Princeton lecture, which occupy more 
than half the volume. The first is on ‘“‘ The Teaching 
of Theology on the Moral Basis of Faith,” the second 
on ** The Doctrine of Nescience Respecting God,” the 
third on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Evolution in its Relation 
to the Argument of Design,” the fourth on ‘The 
Reasonableness of the Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” 
the fifth on ‘‘ Jesus as no Religious Enthusiast,” the 
sixth on ‘‘The Moral and Spiritual Elements in the 
Atonement,” and the seventh on ‘‘ The Unity of Belief 
Among Christians.” In these essays, the views of 
Luther, Edwards, Campbell, Schleiermacher, Rothe, 
Mozley, Augustine, Pascal, Coleridge, Newman, and 
other prominent thinkers, are compared. The essay 
on prayer is particularly forcible, and would be useful 
as a separate tract for large circulation, the popular 
objections to prayer being fairly given and fully an- 
swered. 


1 Faith and Rationalism. By George P. Fisher, D. D. New 
York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 1879. 
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THE REVIEWS. 

Mr. Myers concludes his article on “‘ Victor Hugo” in the 
Nineteenth Century, and shows that in politics the poet 
has given impulse rather than guidance to liberal tenden- 
cies. His dignified and uncompromising attitude during 
eighteen years of banishment made him a hero to the 
French people. The inspirations of his life seem to be faith 
in France and in democracy, and a profound sympathy 
with the weak and the oppressed. These convictions and 
an almost incredible egotism are the substance of what he 
has given the world. Robert Lowe contributes an article 
on ‘* Reciprocity and Free Trade,’’ iu which he criticises 
a recent article by Mr. Wallace in his usual caustic style 
and attacks the Protection doctrines advanced in that ar- 
ticle with the merciless flogic of which he is such a mas- 
ter. In the “Critic on the Hearth” Mr. Payn deals with 
the critics who, by reason of relationship or personal 
friendship, feel called upon to exercise special candor and 
severity. Thetroubles of authors from this source are set 
forth in an humorous fashion, and the article will be 
found exceptionally entertaining. Lord Blachford writes 
of ‘ Mozley’s Essays, Historical and Theological,” with 
sympathy and discrimination. He notices the curious 
combination in Canon Mozley of two qualities not com- 
monly found in the same person—the habit of careful and 
painstaking thought and of diffuse and popular expres- 
sion. His articles vary in style, therefore, according to 
the position which the writer assumed at the moment of 
his treatment of his theme. Copious extracts illustrate 


the conservative attitudes which Canon Mozley took | 


on historical and theological ground, as well as the 
peculiarities of his style, which are marked and not always 
pleasant. 
ism ”’ in clear and vigorous style, and attributes its growth 
in England to the teaching of Toryism. Absolutism in 
government always develops a tendency to dependence 
on the state. He lays no great stress on the danger- 
ous tendencies of Socialism, and says that tyrannical 
governments, when aroused, are far more ferocious. 
believes that the extension of the principle of co-operation 


will educate the working classes in England to a | club to a public body. 


pendence and neutralize the tendency to Socialism. 
**Greece and .the Treaty of Berlin,” Mr. Gladstone dis- 
cusses the position of Greece under the recent treaty, de- 
clares that her claims in the matter of territorial bounda- 
ries are not properly dealt with, and calls for an expres- 
sion of English sentiment on the subject. The articles 
‘On Music and Musical Criticism ”’ and on the * Discovery 
of Odinie Songs in Scotland’’ will be found instruccive. 





George J. Holyoake discusses ‘‘State Social- | 
| erican readers. 


He | 





civil liberty, while the teaching and influence of Catholic- 
ism are in entire harmony with free institutions. He 
asserts that republics have always been the creations of 
Catholic peoples, and shows, by a vague kind of syllogism, 
that inherent tendencies will gradually bring the Ameri- 
can people and the Catholic Church into sympathy and 
union. 

In an article on ‘‘ Channing as a Philosopher and Theolo- 
gian,” in the International Review, Prof. George P. Fisher 
sketches the rise of the Unitarian movement in this coun- 
try. Several causes brought about the attitude and senti- 
ment out of which it grew. The extreme Calvinism of 
Edwards and Hopkins produced a natural reaction. There 
was developed, also, a literary spirit which discarded the 
prevailing style of theological discussion, and the pressure 
of political questions tended still more strongly to turn 
men’s thoughts away from theology. Channing laid great 
emphasis on the dignity of human nature, and, while he 
did not palliate sin, failed of a profound discernment of its 
guilt. He grounded his theology on the fatherhood of 
God, and adopted a conception of Christ which was un- 
philosophical and crude. The subsequent development of 
the intuitional theory and the rise of Transcendentalism 
swept many Unitarians entirely off the basis of an histori 
cal Christianity. Channing’s noblest work was in con- 
nection with the subjects of war and slavery, both of which 
evils he contended against with equal courage and judg- 
ment. The article on ‘“‘ Russian Universities’ is interest- 
ing, but does not give facts enough where facts are specially 
needed. Three novels of ‘‘George Eliot” are taken by 
Francis Maguire, Jr., to illustrate her attitude as a social 
reformer. : 

The New Quarterly Magazine will be new to most Am- 
It is to be published in this country by 
the International News Cu., and the aim is to combine in 
its pages the best features of the review and the monthly 
magazine. The present number presents a readable table 
of contents, and, in the main, realizes the purpose of the 
publishers. ‘The Early Days of the French Academy,” 


| although presenting no new facts, gives an entertaining 


The Coatemporary Review opens with an article of great 


interest on ‘ The British Empire in India,” by Dr. Déllin- 
ger. 
the spread of Mohammedanism were commented upon 
editorially in the Christian Union a month before the ap- 
pearance of the article in the “‘ Contemporary.” Although 
the English have established order and suppressed many 
barbarous practices in India they are not popular with the 
Indians. The races are too widely separated by differ- 
ences of character and historical influences to understand 
each other. Great difficulties are created by the caste 
oistinctions and by the peculiar relations of the native 
dynasties to the Central Government. The position of 
women presents another problem, and educational efforts 
are embarrassed by the shameless impurity of the native 
literature. There is constant danger of a Mohammedan 
revolt in the event of any disaster to England, but Asia is 
now in the hands of Eurcpe, and social development may 
be expected as the fruit of strong organization. In 
‘“‘The Barbarisms of Civilization,’ Professor F. W. New- 
man points out some evidences of a barbarous instinct in 


of trade and sewage, the destruction of forests, the diffu- 
sion of diseases by enforced vaccination, the legalized 
supervision of prostitution and the alarming prevalencefof 
intemperance, are indications of an imperfect civilization. 
The present aspects of the struggle between the Govern- 
ment and the Socialists in Russia are noted in an article 
on *‘ Contemporary Life and Taought in Russia,” by T. 8., 
a writer whose former observations on the same subject 
attracted considerable attention. The fear of the move- 
ment which has shown its power in recent attempts at 
assassination is increased by the mystery which surrounds 
its organization. No one of the conspirators has any ex- 
tended knowledge of its leaders or methods. The appoint- 
ment of provisional governors with dictatorial power is 
evidence of the alarm of the Government, aud is virtually 
a victory for the Socialists. General Gourko, at St. Peters- 
burg, has conferred dangerous powers of supervision on 
the dvorniki, and the general terror will probably result 
in the re-introduction of the death penalty. The immedi- 
ate aim of the revolutionary party is anarchy, with the 
expection of a natural growth of a better state of society 
afterwards. The Government must now adhere to the 
policy of repression, and the result of the conflict is doubt- 
ful. Canon Oakeley discusses ‘‘ English Views of Catholic- 
ism Fifty Years Ago and Now,” and suggests, as probable 
causes of the prevalence of a more kindly sentiment 
towards Catholicism, the Tractarian movement, the spread 
of Ritualist practices, and the more intimate intercourse 
with foreigners from Catholic countries. In an article on 
‘‘Origen and Christian Philosophy,” Canon Westcott 
concludes his examination of the relations of this original 
thinker to the early Christian philosophy. ‘* Conspiracies 
in Russia,” by Karl Blind, is written witb considerable 
vigor of style, and will be found specially interesting. 

The Catholic World opens with an ambitious article on 
‘The Catholic Church in the United States,” in which the 
writer sketches the sources of Catholic population in this 
country, and attempts to prove that Calvinism—which he 
considers the essence of Protestantism—is antagonistic to 


account of the change of that institution fr»m a private 
In the “ Poets of the Oxford Cath- 
olic Movement,” critical contrasts are drawn between 
Keble, Newman, and Williams, and the circumstances 
attending the writing of Newman’s beautiful hymn, 
‘* Lead, Kindly Light,” are told in a very interesting way. 
Thomas Hardy contributes the first chapters of a new 
novel entitled, ‘‘ The Distracted Young Preacher.” 


Kemper County Vindicated. By James D. Lynch. (New 
York, E. J. Hale & Sons.) Unfortunate alike in its 


| title, in its author’s name—which suggests a species 


The statements contained in this article relative to | 


of law not acceptable to civilized readers—in its gen- 
eral make-up, and in the time of its appearance, this 


| book is not a valuable addition to the literature of the 


period. The author takes pains in his preface to 
deny all local or individual bias, but opens his first 


| chapter with such statements as these: “‘ A partisan and 
| revengeful process of reconstruction, dictated by a spirit of 








hate on the part of the North’’— ‘“‘The most humiliating and 
degrading methods that vengeance could devise”— “They 
(the South) saw their President, with manacled limbs, 
lying in a loathsome prison,” etc., etc. Retorts are easy 
to assertions of this type, but they are useless. He who 
once lay ina ‘loathsome prison”—namely, a comfortable 
casemate in Fortress Monroe—has just made a speech 
which rather takes away the force of allegations as to a 
spirit of vengeance on the part of the North. Granting all 
that the author can say to the discredit of carpet-bag gov- 
ernments, we cannot read his account of the murderous 


| doings in and about Kemper County without the conviction 
our civilization. The poisoning of streams fer the purposes | 


that society there must have been radically barbaric, or 
these things could not have occurred. He ascribes it all 
to the influences of Northern adventurers and native 
‘‘scalawags,” but he will find few impartial readers to 
agree with him. The deplorable fact is, that almost 
all over the South the revolver and shot-gun are 
too readily resorted to for the settlement of personal 
and partisan quarrels. Fancy a New England commu- 
nity so demoralized by a few years of misrule that 
it would divide into factions and live ina state of civil 
war for months. A great u.any of Mr. Lynch’s facts are, 
we doubt not, shamefully true, but when he says a lieu- 
tenant of the United States Army kicked “an aged gentle- 
man,” of ‘‘a most peaceable and innocent character,” out 
of the polling-place because he and some of his negro 
hands voted the Democratic ticket, we must beg leave to 
question his accuracy. It would, at least, have been well 
to give the officer’s name and regiment—data {which it 
would have been easy to ascertain. This notice will seem 
to the author an additional proof of deep-seated hatred on 
the part of a Northern editor. Blunders, and worse, there 
were in the reconstruction days; but of malice, in the 
sense which he assumes, there was little or none. Witness 
the scores of ex-Confederates who were cordially received 
in every Northern community, and in every «alling in life, 
and contrast them, if you will, with the way in which 
well-meaning Northerners were received in Southern 
communities. So long as orderly Southerners suffer 
themselves to be intimidated by the lawless element that 
every where exists, just so long such records of violence will 
be possible as have disgraced Kemper County, Mississippi, 
and just so long will they cause the rest of the civilized 
world to look on with dismay and disapprobation. The 
illustrations are wretched in the last degree. That such 
a book can enjoy an extensive sale we can hardly believe, 
but if it does its effect on readers outside of Kemper 
County must be very different from that which the author 
anticipates. 

Uncle John Vassar; or, The Fight of Faith. By T. E. 
Vassar, (Walter B. Vassar, Poughkeepsie.) Genuine 






Christian workers are a blessing to the world. A well- 
balanced man, helping pastors, rousing communities, 
winning souls to Christ, is an effective answer to the dis- 
believer in Evangelists. While so much Christian toil is 
needed in the world every Uncle John Vassar is a sterling 
treasure. Even the story of his life deserves the widest 
circulation. The sketch prepared by his nephew, the Rev. 
T. E. Vassar, presents in outline the work of this faithful, 
zealous, conversing Evangelist. While the book is not to 
be classed with the memoirs of Guthrie and Norman Mc- 
Leod, or even with that of Kirk or Finney, it will still 
hold its place beside that of Rutherford or Brainard or Har- 
lan Page. The zeal, the courage, the steadfastness, the 
thorough consecration of Uncle John Vassar, explain the 
success of his life. He was an Eyangelist of whom all 
pastors spoke well; for he knew his work, and never aimed 
to secure control of churches nor took the helm from the 
pastor’s hand. He always and everywhere refused to be 
considered a preacher, declaring that it was his office simply 
to go around and seek out and bring under the minister's 
notice anxious and troubled souls. His power was in 
visitation and personal conversation, in which he was pre- 
eminently successful. His consecrated life gave empha- 
sis to his words. *‘ If I had been here,” said a husband to 
his wife, with whom he had conversed while waiting in a 
parlor, ‘‘I would have told him very quickly to go about 
his business.” ‘‘If you had been here, you would have 
thought he was about his business,’’ was the reply. To all 
whom he met, President of the United States or beggar, 
he put the question: ‘‘ My friend, will you kindly permit 
me to ask have you been born again His labors ex- 
tended all over the country, and were specially effective 
with the army during the war. He refused a chaplaincy 
lest he should be charged with the worldly spirit of gain; 
the colporteur receiving $25 per month, the chaplain $125. 
His frequent utterance in view of trouble or poverty was: 
** One smile, one blissful smile of thine, 
My dearest Lord, outweighs them all. 
Converted at a morning prayer-meeting which he was 
hired to attend, with one single purpose to save men, he 
traveled from Maine to Florida, from ocean to ocean, with 
tireless energy, humbly styling himself ‘‘The Shepherd’s 
dog,”’ till he was called to reward and better service on 
high. His life illustrates the value of a consecrated lay- 
man, declares the usefulness of a wise Evangelist, and 
emphasizes the worth of religious conversation. The book 
has many literary blemishes, but we commend it to all— 
for Uncle John’s spirit, if not his methods, is worthy of 
universal imitation, and the story, as here told, will prove 
a valuable contribution to Evangelistic labors. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. By Johu Burroughs. (Boston, 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.) A few weeks since we noticed 
“Wild Life in a Southern County,” an anonymous Eng- 
lish book republished in this country. We had the pleas- 
ure of calling Mr. Burrough’s attention to ‘‘ Wild Life’’ 
as it appeared in successive numbers of the “‘ Pall Mall 
Budget,” as being written in the vein which makes his 
own works so fascinating. The American, however, is a 
literary artist of far higher grade than the Englishman. 
Every reader of the magazines 1s familiar with his delight- 
ful sketches of wild life in the woods of America, and 
every one who is in sympathy with nature must follow his 
pages with an interest very different from that which ab- 
sorbs the novel-reader. It is not every one, however, to 
whom is given the power, as Mr. Burroughs happily puts 
it, of reading the mystic writing on a trout’s back. There 
are those, that is to say, who are insensible to the charm 
of wildness for its own sake. Perhaps they are better off 
than those of us who have not wholly lost our savage in- 
stincts, but at all events they cannot enjoy Mr. Burroughs 
to the full, and need not try todo so. One of the pleas- 
antest chapters in the book is that entitled, ‘‘ Is it Going 
to Rain?’ The thorough enjoyment of a good steady 
down-pour is a final test of love for nature, and the chap- 
ter in question will suggest new trains of pleasant thought 
to almost every one who reads it. We advise city people 
who are usually merely annoyed by a prolonged rain to 
save this chapter until sonfe time when the sidewalks and 
pavements have been very inconveniently wet for a while. 
It is well, now and then, that they should be reminded 
how comparatively insignificant they and their belongings 
really are. 

Conversations on Art Methods. By Thomas Couture. 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is a translation, 
by S. E. Stewart, of Couture’s ‘“ Methods et Entrétiens 
d’ Atélier,”’ a work which bas attracted wide attention and 
commendation in the original. Mr. R. 8. Gifford has writ- 
ten an introduction, which speaks from the professional 
point of view, and gives the highest praise to a work 
which is of great practical value to aj] students of the best 
artistic methods. M. Couture believes in the light of na- 
ture rather than in Academic teachings, and the pinnacle 
of fame which he has attained leaves small room for ques- 
tioning the means whereby he reached it. For him, at 
least, the natural method was the best, but it was aided by 
great native tulent, untiring industry, and a ready knack 
of choosing the right way when there was any room for 
doubt. Itis not every dabbier in art who can so unerr- 
ingly select proper standards for imitation and cast aside 
as worthless those which would be hurtful. The suc- 
cessive chapters represent the experience of a lifetime. 
To the true artistic temperament they are safe guides, and 
to those who have mistaken their calling they may prove 
a seasonable warning. The style of the translation re- 
tains much of that nervous epigrammatic form which 
characterizes the French. At times this seems almost ex- 
cessive, but it isa partcf the author, and a part of the 
school which he represents. We heartily recommend 
the book to all who are seeking to cultivate their ar- 
tistic perceptions, whether as practical artists or as con- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

Ginn & HEATH. 
Glebe], B.—Brunhild........0. cccccccrccccccccces 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Hamley, W. G.—The House of Lys........+++ $0 15 
HENRY HOLT & Co. 
Walford, L. B.—Cousins........ seccccccscceceees 
J. P. Lippincott & Co. 
I ee ow SOE... cnnctccccccecnnnsesenece 50 
Hogben, Kev. A. C.—Elsa.... ....-cccccccees evve 
LORINGS. 
— The New Schoolma’am.............sseeeseees 15 


D. LoTHROP & Co. 
Porter, Miss— Poor Pups ......06.csesccccccccccse 
GEO. MUNRO. 


Alexander, Mrs.—Maid, Wife and Widow...... 10 
Anon.— Baron Munchausen..............+seeeeee 10 
Greville, H.—Antoun Malissof............ - 1 





Reade, Chas.—Jack of All Trades........ o Be 
Trollope, A.—John Caldigate. ........... seceees 10 
PETERSON & BROS. 

Meyers, R. C.—Mrs. Margery’s Koses............ iO 

MAG AZINES.—Arthur’s Am. Chemical Journal, 
Appleton s Journal, Art Amateur, Blackwood’s, 
Littel’s Living Age. Pop. Science Monrhly, Nat’l 
Repository. Phrenological Journal, Van Nostrand’s 


Engineering Magazine. Religious: Home Mission- 
ary, Indian Evangelical Review, Miss’y Herald, 
Primary Teuchers’ Monthly, Universalist Quar- 
terly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘Detmold” is one of the 
best of recent novels. 

—Jules Verne’s new story is ‘‘ The Ten 
Millions of the Begum.” 

—A new editor of the ‘“ Nation” is Mr. 
Bayard Tuckerman, of last year’s class at 
Harvard. 

—Col. Ingersoll’s lectures have been put 
into five cent tracts, wich a view to their 
wide distribution. 

—Lady Kinnaird is preparing a memoir of 
Mrs. Ranyard, the founder of the London 
Bible-Woman Mission. 

—Frank Lee Benedict, who has written 
some good novels, has a new one just ready, 
‘Her Friend Laurence.”’ 

—The next nice book’at Roberts Brothers’, 
will be “Our Autumn Holiday on French 
Rivers,” by J. L. Molloy. 

—The Russian Nihilists are running their 
mysterious press “ day and night,” and are 

bringing out some ‘‘ poetry for the season.”’ 

—The sale of Mr. Arber’s reprints of early 
English texts has already reached a total 
of 120,000 copies, and has reimbursed the 
outlay. 

—Buffon’s works complete are to be pub- 
lished in Paris ina new, handsome edition, 
in 300 parts, making twelve octavo vulumes, 
with 400 illustrations. 

—George Elot’s ‘‘Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such”’ has already passed to a sec- 
ond edition in England, Mudie alone taking 
of the first 3,000 copies. 

—Mr. Kinglake has about finished the 
oncluding volume of his “‘ History of the 
War in the Crimea,” which it is thought 
vill be the best of the series. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co.’3 red-covered 
guide-books are indispensable companions 
for all travelers in the Miidle States, New 
England States, and the British Provinces. 

—Mr. H. H. Bancroft, the California col- 
lector of literature respecting the Pacific 
coast, has already expended $30,000 upon 
an index alone to journals in his possession. 

—Prof. Masson has finished his ‘‘ Milton ”’ 
and placed the concluding part in the hands 
of the publishers. It may be expected to 
appear before the end of the present season. 

—Lieut.-Gov. Long’s translation of Vir- 


gil’s ‘“Aiveid’’ (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) | 


is one of the handsomest books of the sea- 


son, and is attracting the very favorable at- | 


tention of the critics. 

—Sampson, Low & Co., of London, have 
published a volume of ‘ Recollections of the 
late Sir George Gilbert Scott,” whom Dean 
Stanley has publicly pronounced ‘‘ the most 
famous builder of this generation.” 

—‘‘ Putting aside Dante and Milton,” Mr. 
Peter Bayne says he knows “nothing in re- 
ligious poetry at all comparable, for im- 
aginative power,” with Mrs. Browning’s 
‘Drama of Exile” and ‘‘ The Seraphim.” 

—Prof. Boyd Dawkins has in preparation 
an important illustrated work on ‘Early 
Man in Great Britain and his Place in the 
Tertiary Period.’’ The aim is to present a 
vivid picture of John Bull as he was before 
the Roman invasion. 

—Some of the publishers who stand behind 
the scenes have not an overpowering faith 
in the probable immediate solution of the 
copyright question. They think the present 
agitation is enly a device to bring the diffi- 
culties into a strorg light, and so to kill the 
project. 

—One of the happy men of Cincinnati is 
John King, who began life as a newsboy, 
who is now thirty-nine years old, and who 


has just given a collection of 2,500 books to 
the Public Library of that city. He is a 
hopeless cripple, the result of several acci- 
dents, but he says: ‘‘I will never stop buy- 
ing books so long as there are cheap book- 
stalls and I havea little money and strength 
enough to get to them.” 

—An exchange says that the N. E. Con- 
ference (M. E.) has almost unanimously 
requested jthe New York book agents to 
suppress the little book recently published 
by them, entitled, ‘‘ What Shall I Read?” 
The best way to secure a good circulation 
for a book is to put it on the Protestant In- 
dex Expurgatorius. Is it possible that the 
author of this innocent little brochure is 
taking this method to give the book a wide 
circulation? The offence is not stated; 
probably its cautious and qualified recom- 
mendation of good novels. 

—Charles Lever’s life was not as brilliant 
as his work, as Mr. Fitzpatrick’s memoir 
shows, though he could say a bright and 
sharp thing when he wanted to, as witness 
this: ‘‘ What isa Grand Duke?’ he wrote 
in 1849. ‘' Picture to yourself a very cor- 
pulent, moustached, and befrogged individ- 
ual, who has a territory about the size of the 
Phoenix Park, and a city as big and flour- 
ishing as the Black Rock. The expenses of | 
his civil list are defrayed by a chalybeate 
spring and the budget cf his army by the 
licence of a gambling-house.” 


—Macvey Napier’s correspondence con- 
tains a good many tid-bits, as, for instance, 
this fragment of remarks by Jeffreys on | 
Cariyle: 
is, if you do not take the liberties and the | 
pains with him that I did, by striking out | 
freely and writing in occasionally. The | 


and with the capacity of being an elegant 
and impressive writer.” 

—The ‘Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
Auslandes ” isnow the only German period- 
ical devoting itself exclusively to foreign 
literature and its relations to home litera- 
ture. It was founded by Josef Lehmann 
in 1842, and after passing through various 
hands has now reached W. Friedrich, of 
Leipzig, and entered on anew stage of ac- 
| tivity and usefulness. Roman characters 
|have been substituted for German, and 
| direct communication established with im- 
portant centers, as follows: Amsterdam (H. 
|de Beer), Budapest (H. Vambéry), Yaros- 
|law (Professor L. German), London (H. 
| Zimmern), Naples (W. Kaden), New York 
| (W. M. Griswold), Odessa (Dr. O. Blau), 
| Prague (R. Puffke), St. Petersburgh (Chat- 
| top Shyaya), Rome (Professor A. Labriola), 
| Soglio (Dr. T. Scartazzini), St. Louis (Ber- 
nays), Temesvar (L. Katscher), etc., etc. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


—During the month of May there were 
| 1,730 conflagrations in Russia. 
—Vassar College will send crews to the 
| Lake George regatta in July. 

—Mr. Tilden is going to Colorado to 
travel with a party of friends. 

—Mr. Edison has been made a Doctor of 
| Philosophy by Rutgers College. 
| —he stoppage of work at Fall River will 
cost the strikers $100,000 a week. 

—A Rochester astronomer announces a 

| hew comet with no tail to speak of. 
—Two dead English cavalrymen were 
| found near the body of the Prince Imperial. 
| —It is proposed to erect a bronze statue 
| to the memory of the French Prince Im- 
| perial. 

—A Garrison memorial is proposed, and 
|a Bostonian committee has the matter in 
| charge. 
| —Boston public-school scholars must not 
| study ‘at home during June. So the com- 
| mittee says. 
| —There are not so many allegations as to 
| the President’s weakness of character as 
| there were. 
| —Portland, Me., has been offered $210,500 
| for its interest in the Portland aad Roches- 
| ter Railroad. 

—Three hundred dogs had their day in 
| this city on June 25th, the opening of the 
| dog-catching season. 

—Miss Thompson, the English artist, has 
been requested by Queen Victoria to paint 
two battle scenes for her. 

—Cummington, Mass., celebrated its cen- 
tennial on the 26th instant, and Senator 
Dawes delivered an address. 








“T fear Carlyle will not do, that | over the Falls. 


| pity, for he isa man of genius and industry, | 


—Legal measures are to be taken against 
the Oneida Community by the Protestant 
Episcopal clergy of New York. 

—Some spirit photographs recently taken 
in Rochester have been identified as repro- 
ductions of old magazine prints. 

—In Augusta, Ga., they have a Philoz>oic 
Society which distributes prizes to drivers 
who take good care of their horses and 
mules. 

—The French are systematically culti. 
vating carrier pigeons for use in case of war. 
Some 6,000 of the birds are under the care 
of various garrisons. 

—Sitting Bull again said to be on the war- 
path. We have been so many times misled 
py similar reports that it is hardly woith 
while to be alarmed. 

—A German in Massachusetts killed his 
three little children because he could no 
longer support them. He had been out of 
work since February. 

—By an unfortunate slip of the tongue, 
the other day, an honorable Senator spoke 
of the body to which he belongs as * the 
Confederate Senate.’’ 

—The Democratic party is never so im- 
pressive as when it concentrates itself in 
favor of Civil Service Reform—for the 
other fellow.—[Tribune. 

—Frances Ridley Havergal, daughter of 
the well-known writer of hymns, and her- 
self a successful writer of sacred verse, 
died recently in England. 

—A newly-married wife fell into the rap- 
ids above Niagara last week, and was swept 
She was stooping to dip up 
some water from the bank of the river. 

—Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, whose appear- 
ance in London has called out such un- 





misfortune is, that he is very obstinate, and, | English enthusiasm, will visit this country 
{am afraid, conceited; and, unluckily, in a | professionally within the next two years. 
place like this, he finds people enough to | 
abet and applaud him to intercept the oper- | Metropolitan Elevated Railroad was ejected, 
ation of tho otherwise infallible remedy of | but it took so long to do it that a collision 
general avoidance and neglect. It is a great | occurred. The air-brakes failed to work. 


—A passenger who would smoke on the 


—When the Cobden Club was on its way 
|home from its annual dinner, one of the 
| French guests fell overboard, and was with 
| difficulty rescued. The dinner did not agree 
| with him, apparently. 
| Ferrari, the young artist who took the 
first prize at the Paris Salon this year for 
| sculpture, has sold bis group for 6,000 francs. 
| A bronze cast of the piece will be taken and 
| placed in a public square. 
| —There is a girl in Waterville, Maine, 
| who can at one and the same time touch all 
| the four walls of a room twelve feet square. 
| She is enabled to perform this feat by her 
| hair, which is six feet three inches long. 
| —Who will subscribe for a newspaper 
| which will print all the political news, giv- 
| ing the versions of each party under a 
separate head, and then stating the probable 
truth as nearly as it can be ascertained. 

—A part of thenew building of the Metro- 
politan Museum in Central Park will be de- 
voted to illustrations of industrial art. 
Prof. Egleston, of Columbia College, is au- 
thorized to solicit denations for the collec- 
tion. 

—Mr. George F. Robinson has been nomi- 
nated for a paymastership in the army, with 
the rank of major, in tardy recognition of 
his personal bravery in saving Secretary 
Seward from assassination on April 14, 
1865. 

—The Martha Washington Fund Associa- 
tion propose to erect a building in this city, 
at a cost of $80,000, as a hotel for women en- 
gaged in professional work. It is designed 
te furnish a comfortable home at a cost of 
frem $3 to $5 a week. 

—The Dominion Government has very 
sensibly decided to allow no more visits 
from military organizations bearing the 
United States flag. It was well enough for 
once, but applications promised to become 
so numerous as to be troublesome. 

—Albert Weber, the piano manufacturer, 
died in this city June 25th, at the age of 
fifty. He was born in Bavaria, and at four 
years of age played on the organ and piano. 
He leaves a large fortune and a well-earned 
reputation to the son who succeeds him. 

—Khidewi is the right way to spell it. It 
is a Persian title, not quite so high as king, 
and a little higher than viceroy. It would 
be a good title for the Governor-General] of 
Canada to assume, so as to be on something 
like an equality in his domestic relations. 

—Ruffianism and vulgarity prevail at 
English race-courses, while at similar places 
in France good order, quiet and civility 
are the rule. As French horses are mostly 


“|trained by English groonis, the difference 


cannot be chargeable to them. It must be 
the spectators. 
—Chicago pays off her, school-teachers in 








city scrip for which brokers give ninety- 
three cents on the dollar. It would be a 
simple thing to pass an ordinance making 
the scrip worth par within the city limits. 
Why not, since silver has been successfully 
legislated upon? 

—Antopogasta, a Chilian cvast town, has 
been bombarded by the Peruvian iron clad 
‘*Huascar,” which vessel is reported to 
have afterwards captured two transports 
and a ship of war, also to have had an en- 
gagement with two other Chilian men-of- 
war. Results unknown. 

—These military records are unfortunate. 
Here now the Democratic candidate for 
the Governorship of Ohio is shown to 
have issued one of the most arbitrary orders 
of war times. He required all the inhabi- 
tants of three counties in Missouri to re- 
move within fifteen days. 

—Which was the worst, Mr. Watterson’s 
plan for sending 100,000 Democrats to 
Washington to supervise the inaugural 
ceremonies, or Gen. Grant’s alleged plan 
for arresting Mr. Tilden in case he had car- 
ried out his supposed design of setting up a 
“de jure” government in New York? 

—Here is ‘‘ Punch’s” epitaph on William 
Lloyd Garrison: 

“True heart and fearless — Freedom's foes 
that braved, 

On Freedom's friends when fiercest down 

they bore— 

Farewell! The citadel of Freedom saved, 

What matter if it’s Garrison’s no more?’ 

—The question now agitating the -Demo- 
cratic mind is: *‘ Was Tilden to have been 
arrested if he had had himself sworn in as 
President a couple of years ago?” It seems 
very plain that if two Presidents had been 
about to be sworn in one of them must have 
been an intending usurper, and if so he de- 
served arrest. 

—Chastine Cox and William Francis are 
two of the aliases of the murderer of Mrs. 
Hull. He was detected by W. R. Balch, 
the same newspaper reporter who unearthed 
the Winslow matter. Mrs. Hull’s watch 
and some of her jewelry were found in 
Cox's possession, and when accused he con- 
fessed his guilt. 

—Another Long Island church was robbed 
last week. This is the third, at least, with- 
ina short time. This kind of church-going 
is not to be encouraged, especially as a 
neighbor’s horse and wagon were stolen to 
carry off the plunder—namely, cushions, 
organ, carpet and Bible. The building was 
about the only thing left. 

—According to the ‘Albany Evening 
Journal,” two statesmen were engaged in 
the comparatively innocent occupation of 
fishing the other {day, when one of them 
said; ‘‘ It wouldn’t do to move the previous 
question here James.”’ ‘‘Why not?” in- 
quired James. ‘Don’t you see that if the 
motion was carried it would cut off all de 
bait?”’ 

—A Georgian has a fish preserve which he 
lets at $100 a day for the privilege of fish- 
ing, and he has plenty of patrons, for he 
will take Confederate currency. He like- 
wise buys the same currency for invest- 
ment at one dollar in gold for one hundred 
dollars in currency. If his faith endures 
he will soon have to remove a mountain of 
currency. 

—The second season of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute bids fair to 
open under highly favorable conditions on 
July 15th. The President is Homer B. 
Sprague, Head Master of the Girls’ High 
School, Boston, and the Secretary, who 
should be addressed for all information, is 
Prof. Benjamin W. Putnam, of Jamaica 
Plain, Boston. 

—The New Orleans “ Picayune” points 
out the fact that the minority in the Louis- 
iana Constitutional Convention who favor 
an honest payment of the State debt rep- 
resent more than three-fourths of the tax- 
able property of the State. Arguments of 
this type may be properly applied to State 
affairs, but when Republicaus apply them 
to national affairs the case is very different. 

—A case involving originally ten cents for 
railroad fare has just got into the Iowa Su- 
preme Court. A passenger was unable to 
buy a ticket before entering the cars, and 
the conductor demanded ten cents extra. 
The passenger refused and was put off the 
train. The lower courts gave him $1,000, 
but the corporation has appealed. The costs 
and lawyers’ fees have already amounted to 
several thousand dollars. 

—‘*That American and other horses from 
abroad should occasionally win our races,” 
says the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ “is no won- 
der; the wonder would be if they did not. 
And the wonder will be greater if they do 
not win more and more, We must expect 
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to reap as we sow, and we have been sowing 
our best throughbred seed all over the world 
for a century or more . For more than 
a hundred years the Americans have been 
breeding from exactly the same material as 
we ourselves.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published : 
i. 


The Felmeres. 


12mo, cloth. 














A Novel. By S. B. ELLiorr. 
Price, $1.50. 


The author of this novel has taken for her 
subject one that is now ome 4 agitating the 
world, namely, Rationalism us opposed to 
Christianity. The story illustrates the career 
of a young woman deliberately brought up in 
unbelief, but whose character is lofty and 
pure, and who in marrying into a Christian 
family undergoes many trying experiences. 
The book is written from the Christian point 
of view, the author being a daughter of the 
late Bishop Elliott, of Georgia. 


Il. 


Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. 

By GrorGE Dana BoarpMAN, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ The Creative Week” and ‘‘ Studies 
in the Model Prayer.”’ 


“In arranging the ‘ Epiphanies of the Risen 

Lord,’ the author is aware that there are dif- 
ficulties in harmonizing the accounts of them 
as given by the Evangelists, Nor is it strange 
that there should be these difficulties. In the 
first place, Christ’s risen body was an abso- 
lutely unique body, endowed with super- 
natural properties, and as such capable of 
moving with supernatural celerity, and there- 
fore might have seemed to appear in different 
places at practically the same moment. Sec- 
ondly, it was a period of intense excitement 
among the disciples; they had suddenly and 
most unexpectedly lost their beloved Master 
so absolutely were all their hopes crushed, 
that the thought did not occur to them that 
they would ever see Him again; accordingly, 
His sudden reappearance was to them a total, 
bewildering surprise ; no wonder that under 
such circumstances absolute harmony of 
separate accounts would have been almost 
impossible.’”’—[Extract from Preface. 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth, price, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


Life of Uncle John Vassar, 
JUST ISSUED. 


Copies will be sent, post-paid, at $1 each. Ad- 
dress WALTER B. VASSAR, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCRIBNER & CO. 


Beg to announce that they are 
now the sole owners and 
publishers of the famous 

Songs for the Sanctuary, 
Psalms and Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, 
Chapel Songs, 
and ali Hymn and Tune 
Books by the Rev. Dr. Chas, 
S. Robinson, also of the re- 
cently issued 
Spiritual Songs for the Church 
and the Choir, and 
Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship. 
Address all orders to 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 Broadway, New York. 











The Three numbers of 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


introduced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY 
at Religious Meetings are pre-eminently 
popular. Millions are already in use, and 
they can be profitably used by millions more. 

Gespel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., 
designated as No. 1, No. 2, No.3. Price 
for each: 


Music Kedition, in Boards, $30 per 100 ; 5c, by Mail. 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5“ 100; 6c, 


Sold by BookseHers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., | 73 Randolph Street, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
BOOKS Young People and Children. Catal’ a’e 
sent free to any address on application. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. New 





for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 





f OTH’S Translation. Legouve’s 
SEAR? ‘OF READING.” Complete and 
nabridesd, with enn and Notes. 


A Literary 
Revolution.) ¢/te: 


By introducing the plan of publishing and selling 
books direct to purchasers, suving them the large 
commission (often 50 or 60 per cent.) usually allow- 
ed to agents or dealers; by working upon the basis 
of the present cost of making books, which is about 
one-half what it was a few years ago, and by 
printing ve - large editions. we are able to supply 
the wants of book-buyers at prices which, to many, 
seem truly astonishing, but which, in reality, are 
only reasonable. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 8 
vols., 16mo, 3200 pages. Price comaiate, in paper, 
$2.00; cloth, #3.00; half morocco, $4.75. Thesame 
in 4 vols., cloth, $2.0); half morocco, $3.75. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. Large type, 8vo, 1318 
double column pp., cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2. 75. 
Josevhus’' Complete Works. Whiston. Large ne. 
8vo, 1042 double column pp., cloth, $2; sheep, $2.50. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, nearly 800 pp., over 100 
illus. and maps. 8vo, cloth, $1; half morocco, $1.50. 
Chapters on Socialism. By John Stuart Mill. l6mo., 


. 543 pp., large type, cloth, 55 cents. 
ee Pilgrim’s Progress. Large type, cioth, 50 
cents. 
Robinson Crusoe. 630 pp., large type, cloth, 55 cents. 
Baron Munchausen. 283 pp., large type, cloth, 50 
cents. 
Stories and Ballads for Young Folks. 
Tyee’, Alden. sm. 4to, cloth, extra, 
gold ° 
Cruden’s Concordance. Unabndged. Newt 
pp., 8m. 4to, cloth, $1; half morocco, $1.50. Tn press. 
Library of Universal Knowledge. A reprint of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (formerly in 10 large 
volumes, sold at $50), with lurge additions upon 
American tousse. 20 vols., 18,000 pp., complete, 
cloth, $10; half morocco, $15; half htussia mar- 
bled edges, $20. In press. 
Terms to clubs. &c.,and a catalogue of several bun- 
dred standard books at remarkably low prices, 


sent free. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
J. B. ALDEN, Manager. 5+ Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


The Christian Union 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, | ,, 
LYMAN ABBOTT, DITORS. 


By Helen 
black and 


pe, 1200 








“I find that by reading the Christian 
Union carefully one can keep well in- 
formed upon ell that is worth knowing 
in current events.’’—GaiL HAMILTON, 


CHOICE SUMMER READING 


A SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Months for 50 Cts. 








During the Summer the following attractions 
will be presented: 


Summer Out of Doors: 


A Series of Short Seasonable Sketches by 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
CHARLES L, NORTON, 
F, 8. CONVERSE, 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
AND OTHERS. 


What Is It to be a Christian ? 


An answer to the great question by 
Tue Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Tue Rey. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


The Street Laborers of New York, 


In a Series of Interviews with themselves, 
phonographically reported by 


GEORGE ELLINGTON, 


Short Stories 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 
MARY E. C,. WYETH, 
LOUISE STOCKTON, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
ELIOT McCORMICK, 
AND OTHERS, 














Poems 


MARY AINGE DeVERE, 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
MILLIE W. CARPENTER, 


ELAINE GOODALE, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
JOEL BENTON, 
CHAS, F. RICHARDSON, 
M. E. BENNETT, 
HOWARD GLYNDON, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
Mrs. MAGGIE B. PEEKE, 
AND OTHERS. 





Terms: per annum, $3. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
On trial for Three Months to any new address, 
FIFTY CENTS, 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York, 





Boston Office: Shumway & Co., 21 Bromfield St. 





876 pag 
pa Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON —— & HAF. 
FELFING HE. Philadelphia, Publishers 


Chicago Office: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 





|THE GOSPEL OF JOY! a5 cts. 
o2!| Justout. Great fay orite. 
| 
= #/GOOD NEWS! 25 cts 
a 3 | Well known; always ~ 

EF SHINING RIVER! 35 

D Very beautiful Tong 

ll niece 
ta GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ¢2.50. 
z ‘3| Best Song collection. 
D _ 
« =| CLUSTER OF GEMS! ¢2.50 
4 H Capital Piano Pieces. 
= |/GEMS OF THE DANCE! ¢2.50. 
mS Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 

Lives of Beethoven ($2.00), Mozart 

- ($1.75), Schumann ($1.75), and others; 
a most interesting ; also, Ritter’s History of 
8 5 | Music, 2 vols., each, $1.50. 
aé& Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading ; 
« * | once a week, all the news, and fine selec- 
s as tion of music. 
E4 Descriptive Catalogue (10 cts.) of almost 


all Music Books that are published. Very 
valuable for reference. 1,800 books. 


aug book c mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 





BosTon, 





Newsy and enterprising, yet reliable and 
chaste. 


The Philadelphia Press 


Whether regarded as an educator of the pub- 
Jic or as a mirror of current news, it is the 
leading and representative journal of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The DAILY PRESS, on trial, one month 
75 cents. 

The WEEKLY PRESS, on trial, three 
months, 50 cents. 

Specimen copies free. 


THE PRESS CO. (Limited), 


Philadelphia. 


NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size, and will be found of ope 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Send 1b cts. for pemere copy. Macmillan . Co., 33 
Bond &t.. New York. 











MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 





Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St, near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
with GAS FIxX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 


ings 


and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
cheer- 


our warerooms 





fully shown to visitors. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 

Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 


Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 





(J RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 

x CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

This institution offers superior advantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It hasan Academic and a Collegiate De- 
partment and a Course of Study preparatory toe 


Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 
REFERENCES (by permission): 
Hon. A. D. White, LL. ee. President of Cornell 


pmirecsieg. Ithaca, 

M. B. Anderson, LL D., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

J.B. Angell, L L.D. , President University of Mich., 

Ann Arpor, Mich. 

Hon. J. . Campbeil, LL.D., Detsots, Mich. 

Miss M. ¥ Thalheimer, Brooklyn, N N.Y. 

D. N. Cochran, Ph. D., ..D., President Polytech- 
nie Inst., Bro kiyn, NP 

Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL. D., Philadei phia, Pa. 


\ TENDELL | INSTITUTE, 

FARMINGTON, 
A Preparatory School. Boardingand Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Miss J. H. MAy. 


ya BOR COLLEGE, 
Tabor, low 

Instruction full and thorough. “Under Christian 
influences. © saloons. Location healthful. 
Books ana tuition, $22 to $28 per year. Table board, 
$2 to $2.50 per week. Room-rent, 25 cents per week. 
Fall term begins Sept.2. For catalogues, uddress 

Pres. WM. M. BROOKS, Tabor, Lowa. 


H OUGHTON SE MINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 

This Schoo! has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year will com- 
mence Sept. lltn. For Catalogues, Terms, etc., 
apply to 


* President University of 





Me. 

















CS. G. GALLU 4UP, Principal. 
( )SSENING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., will reopen Sept. 17th. Healthy 
and delightful location, splendid buildings, ex- 
perienced teachers, —_ — -class patronage. 
SUR a ok - D. RIC KE, _Principal._ 


Wi er £ HESTNU T STREET INSTI- 

E,. Boarding ani Day School for 

Somat laa and Children: Reopens September 

l7th. Best advantages fora gy ae eoucation. 

For circulars, address MRs. J. OGARDUS, 
4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., begins its 24th year —~ 44 
10th, 1879. Rank first-class; teachers permanent 
atronage always good ; situation picturesque and 
healthful. emma on call. 


- METCALF, A.M., Supt. 
BEST TEACHERS. AMERICAN & FOREIGN, 
for every department of instruction, iow oF 
high, promvtly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “ Appli- 

cation Form.’ 

J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., Secret fang: 

30 Hast lith st., near University PI - Be 

















Address, for exceptionally low terms, at 


Claverack (N. Y.) College & Hudson River Institute, 


R&v. ALONZO FLACK, Pbh.D., Pres’t. 





ALE LAW SCHOOL.,—Regular course, 2 

years; Graduate course (for = Soares = D.C.L.), 
2 years. Fail term opens + con. = dress 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, — Haven, Conn. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGA, WN. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Wiliams. By entering their sons at 10, or = 
later than 12 years of age, parents —_ gain |} 
in time, expense and thoroughness of tae “4 
“ Hints to Parents”’ yy on application. 


spondence solicited. 
HENEY Ww. SIGLAR, A.M. 








GROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Miss Montfort’s Schoo! for Young Ladies, 


A spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach- 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


YHESNUT STREET SEMINARY. 

/ Miss BONNEY and MIss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open Se Remuber 170, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. ective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 i 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March lj. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, 8ec., Oberlin, 0. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual a eg 


A FINISHE exe 
MUSICAL 














THE N ‘EW ENGLAND 
|\Conservatory, Boston, employing 

75 Eminent Professors, 
Has a reputation unequalled 


for furnishing a Complete 
EDUCATION. Musical Education at mere- 
ly nominal! rates, combined 
with RARE collateral advantages. For prospec- 


tus, adaress KE. Tourjée, Music Halli, Boston, Mass. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
willl confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw on advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 
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The Sunday-Srchool. 


THE SECURITY OF BELIEVERS. 
July 13.—Rom. viii., 28-39. 

““1f God be for us, who can be against us?”’—Rom. viii., 31. 

rTNHIS lesson opens the way to endless disputation. 

The theologians have availed themselves of the 
open door. I shall not; and I do not advise the 
Sunday-school teacher to follow their example. “On 
the one side,” says Dean Alford, ‘ God’s sovereignity; 
on the other, man’s free will, is plainly declared to 
us. To receive, believe, and act on both these is our 
duty and our wisdom. They belong, as truths, no less 
to natural than to revealed religion; and every one 
who believes in a God must acknowledge both. But 
all attempts to bridge over the gulf are futile in the 
present imperfect condition of man.” The chief 
use of such attempts, which have been made from the 
beginning and will be made till the end, is its effect 
as a mental training. I may add that the difficulty is 
in philosophy as well as in theology, and confronts 
modern muterialism as weil as Christian faith. This 
passage is addressed to timid souls, overwhelmed by 
asense of their innumerable spiritual foes and their 
own weakness, and fearing lest they shall, after all, 
be destroyed; and Paul, who here disdains fear, 
does not hesitate in other passages, addressed to the 
self-confident and the boasting, to warn them to take 
heed lest they fall, and to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

There are three readings proposed by scholars of 
verses 33-35, which do not differ in the experience of 
trust and confidence whieh they inculcate, but in the 
rhetorical form which they give to the teaching: (1.) 
That of our English version, which is that of Luther, 
Calvin, and Ewald. (2.) That which makes the 
assertions of verses 33 and 34 interrogations. The 
passage then reads thus: Who shall bring accusa- 
tion against God’s elect? Shall God, who justi- 
ficth them? Who is he that will condemn? Will 
Christ, who died, yea, rather, who is risen, who, 
moreover, is at the right hand of God, who also inter- 
cedes for us? Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, etc. According to this in- 
terpretation, which is adopted by Augustine, Lach- 
mann, Alford, Jowett, etc., the passage is a climax, 
consisting of a series of questions in au ascending 
scale. Whom do you fear? God, who justifies you? 
Christ who died for you? Trouble or persecution, as 
though they were stronger than Christ’s love? (3.) A 
still third reading is that suggested by Meyer, which 
introduces radical changes into the punctuation of 
the sentence. Who shall bring accusatton against 
God’select? God is the justifier ; who is the condemner ? 
Is it Christ, who has died, yea, rather who has risen 
again, who also is at the right hand of God, who inter- 
cedes for us? Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Either of these readings is grammatically 
possible. The second is very geuerally adopted by 
modern expositors, and appears to me to be the most 
significant and effective reading. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

In this chapter Paul deals with the inexplicable 
mystery of sin and suffering. He solves it, not by 
reason, but by faith. All philosophy starts with some- 
thing assumed as a basis. Calvinism assumes the 
absolute power of God; Arminianism assumes the 
Sree-will of man; Paul assumes the infinite love of the 
Heavenly Father. This argument here is addressed 
to despair,jdoubt, fear; it is the argument of a joyous, 
confident faith; it is built on the absolute, uncon- 
ditionall ove of God; and tbat again is evidenced by 
the free gift of his own and only begotten Son. 

1. We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God. To the lovers of God there is 
no evil. Out of the tangled yarns God is weaving a 
perfect pattern. Out of the plowed ground, in which 
all that was bright and beautiful with life has been 
overturped and destroyed, he is evolving a harvest. 
Every rain-storm of tears has init the promise of 
fruit and flowers. Every travail is the presage ofa 
new life. 

2. For in this discipline of sorrow he is conforming 
the untamed and! ungoverned nature of men—wild, 
wrathful, sinful—to the image of his Son. He1s prun- 
ing the vine that it may bring forth more fruit. 
Christ is not to be solitary. He is to be always first, 
but first among many brethren. 

We are heirs of God, i. e., of God’s own nature. We 
are joint heirs with Christ, 7. e., of all that he was and 
is we are to be partakers, sharers of the glory of his 
nature. And, as the Son, so the sons are to be per- 
fected through suffering; he for his work of redeem- 
ing. we in our characters redeemed. 

3. The assurance of the perfection of this work is 
not in the instruments by which it is being accom- 
plished—the Bible, the church, the ministry—but in 
him who uses the instruments, and who never fails. 
He has from the beginning foreseen, predetermined, 
ealled, justified, and will glorify. 

We are surprised, he is not. We are in despair, he 
is never discouraged. We know not what temptation 
or trial may strike us to-day or to-morrow. He sees 
the clouds while they are yet unformed, and the 
electricity before the spark shines or the thunder 
mutters. The remedy for discouraged hearts is a 
profound faith in a sovereign God. Calvinism is 
medicine for sorrow, if it be taken with the heart, 
not with the inteliect only. 





4. The evidence of this divine love is God’s gift of 
his own Son; not nature; not promises of the Word; 
not alone the intuitions of our own heart; but the 
sacrifice of the Son of Ged is the attestation of God’s 
love for sinners. He that gave his Son, will he stop 
atany endeavor, or be stopped by any cost, in fulfill- 
ing the purposes of his love? 

5. Of what, then, are you afraid, hulting and timid 
soul? Of the judgment bar of God—the God that 
justifies and pardons you at such cost to himself? Of 
the condemnation of Christ—the Christ that died, that 
rose, that ever lives for you? Of outward pert, dis- 
aster, temptation? Can they separate you from that 
infinite love? Death, life, angels, principalities, 
powers, things present, things to come, height, depth— 
allare but created things; and nothing created can 
withstand the power of the love of the Creator 
toward those tbat love him, accept him, and trust 
themselves to his protecting care. 


Ghe Home. 


OTHER MOTHERS. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
N OTHER, in the sunset glow, 
a Crooning child-songs sweet and low, 


Eyes soft shining, heart at rest, 
Rose-leaf cheek against thy breast, 








Thinkest thou of those that wee p 
O’er their babies fast asleep 
Where the evening dews lie wet 
On their broidered coveriet, 


Whose cold cradle is the grave, 
Where wild roses nod and wave, 
Taking for their blossoms fair 
What a spirit once did wear? 


Mother, crooning soft and low, 
Let not all thy fancies go, 

Like swift birds, to the blue skies 
Of thy darling’s happy eyes 


Count thy baby’s curls for beads, 
As a sweet saint intercedes, 

But on some fair ringlet’s goid 
Let a terder prayer be to'd 


For the mother, all alone, 

Who for singing maketh moan, 
Who doth ever vainly seek 
Dimpled arms and velvet cheek. 








UNCONSCIOUS SELFISHNESS 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


XCLUSIVE regard to one’s own interest or happi- 

ness—that supreme self-love or self-preference 
which leads one to direct his actions to the advance- 
ment of his own interest, power or happiness, re- 
gardless of the interest or comfort of others—is Web- 
ster’s definition of selfishness ; but another authority 
calls it a ** vice utterly at variance with the happiness 
of those who harbor it, and as such it is condemned 
by self-love.” 

These two aufhorities would seem to contradict 
each other if we did not bear in mind that self-love 
may have a twofold interpretation. ‘‘It may denote 
that longing for good or well-being which is common 
to all, entering into and characterizing every special 
desire, and in this case it has no moral quality, being 
neither good or bad.”’ 

But when it is ‘‘applied to a voluntary regard for 
the gratification ef special de-ires it is either good or 
evil, according as those desires conform to duty or 
are in direct opposition to it. If self-love does not 
degenerate into selfishness, it may be quite compati- 
ble with true benevolence. Real selfishuess is always 
wrong, being that regard for one’s own interest or 
personal gratification which is fostered and indulged 
in at the expense or through the injury of others.” 

Here we have a clear and definite explanation of 
one of the most subtle and insidious defects of char- 
acter. A distinct line is drawn between it and self- 
Jove with which it is often confounded. But selfish- 
ness acts under so many plausible guises that it is not 
surprisivg that it is sometimes mistaken for other 
traits of character which are perfectly harmless if 
properly guarded and held in check by a conscien- 
tious desire to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

Few willingly acknowledge, even to their own 
hearts, that many of their most criminal acts spring 
from some of the numberless forms of selfishness. 
But let each attempt the work of self-examination as 
before God, and they will be astonished to see in how 
many unexpected nooks and corners of their daily 
lives this most iguoble weakness is lurking, ready to 
start into active service on the most trivial occasions. 

“Straws show which way the wind blows,” and very 
minute thivgs help to form a basis from which, step 
by step, one can build up a general outline that usual- 
ly gives a tolerably correct idea of the real character 
of those by whom they are surrounded or with whom 
they are associated. But in this estimate of the char- 
acters of others, 1t may be wise to bear in mind that 
those thus analyzed and judged are, from equally 
small things, reading our characters, and with sub- 
stantially the same results. 

Strange as it may appear, there are many points 
of character of which the nearest friends do not 





or cannot form half as correct an estimate as a 
stranger will arrive at in a_half-day’s observa- 
tion, or as can be secured in a short journey in the 
cars or steamboat. The restraint of home, the desire 
for the best appreciation of friends, are safeguards, 
and hold in check the free exhibition of some of the 
most unlovely qualties. 

Our most disagreeable traits are more noticed than 
our most polished manners, and few are so obscure 
that they are not noticed if they make themselves 
conspicuous by ill-manners. Steamers and railroads 
have nearly abolished private life. One who wishes 
to remain unknown and undiscovered should never 
venture on them, but remain quietly at home, and 
even establish that home as near the wilderness as 
possible. Even there a reporter may track the most 
obscure and quietly-disposed individual, so it is safest 
to be on our good behavior all the time. 

What haste is particularly noticeable, the moment 
the doors are thrown open, to rush into the cars and 
secure a good, if not the best, seat! What pushing, 
and jostling, and crowding! Having secured the best 
seat unoccupied, how very near-sighted people grow 
—ifalone! Those standing about, hoping to find one 
single seat unclaimed, are not seen, but the solitary 
occupant, with carpet-bag on the seat, has occasion 
to look steadily out of the window, or finds a book or 
paper exceedingly interesting till the person looking 
fora place of rest has passed on. How many of us 
have done this! Does conscience ever whisper—sel- 
fish? 

We cannot recall any public place or gathering 
where the display of selfishness is not observable. In 
many cases, We are sure, the transgressors are not 
conscious of it, and we are happy to believe, in most 
cases, that did they realize how much discomfort, 
inconvenience—and even physical suffering often— 
their selfishness, or, as in such cases we prefer to call 
it, thoughtlessness, occasioned they would hasten 
to correct this bad habit. Many people would no 
doubt be surprised if told that some special habit 
of theirs causes so much discomfort to others as to 
make them sbrink from public assemblies where 
they will be sure to be annoyed by it. 

For instance, who imagines, except those who suffer 
from it, that the use of the fan in churches, concerts 
and lectures is a source of intense discomfort to some 
who must, of necessity, receive the full benefit of the 
draught. Now, those who imagine they are really made 
cooler or more comfortable by the labor of fanning 
have a perfect right to pursue this industry, however 
much those who never use a fan may be inclined to 
doubt the comfort derived from it. But isit kind to use 
one’s independent rights to the discomfort of others? 
Any one with a tendency to sore throat, weak !ungs, 
or liable to take cold from a draught, often receives 
serious injury from the incessant motion of fans in 
public places. In cases of fainting, the fan may be 
used with benefit; but first be well assured that it is 
a genuine fainting fit and not prostration from some 
trouble of the heart. We have seen cases when fan- 
ning under such circumstances would have been, 
perhaps, fatal if some one had not been near to stop 
the injudicious kindness. 

We wish to be impartial; and having given our own 
sex the benefit of these suggestions it is but fair to 
notice some habits that might degenerate into selfish- 
ness among the stronger sex. 

We run no risk in calling the use of tobacco a selfish 
habit. If our fathers, sons, brothers, and “ other 
folks’” husbands—ours does not—-who smoke or chew, 
would indulge only in their offices, or}when with those 
who also enjoy the habit, then we should feel that they 
were using their privileges, but not abusing them by 
making others uncomfortable. But when we see 
young men and boys smoking in the streets—where 
any one who passes them cannot avoid the fumes, 
however disagreeable—we cannot refrain from think- 
ing that those who smoke must be selfish. When we 
see gentlemen smoking while riding with ladies, can 
we avoid calling ita selfish habit? But we confess 
we have our doubts if many deserving the name of 
gentleman will do so rude a thing unless the lady or 
ladies have ussured them that the smell of tobacco 
““was pot at all disagreeable—indeed, they rather 
liked it.” Still we fear we must acknowledge that 
few would fill their homes with the fumes of tobacco if 
‘he ladies of the house would bonestly, but gently, tell 
them, what is almost always the truth, that the odor 
was really annoying and disagreeable. If, therefore, 
gentlemen carry the selfishness which is so noticeable 
in all lovers of tobacco into their homes, they cer- 
tainly have reason to feel that their lady friends are 
in some degree responsible. 

“But,” says a young wife, “if I object to my hus- 
band’s smoking in the house, that will drive him to 
seeking that enjoyment away from home, and very 
likely among companions who will do him no good. 
For that reason 1 make no objection, but tell him 1 
don’t dislike it.’’ 

If there is any danger of husbands or sons wandeg- 
irg from home when not allowed to smoke there, of 
course it is better by far to submit to the discomfort, 
but it should be distinctly understood that it is en- 
dured on the principle of choosing the Jeast out of 
two evils. But certainly it is not right to say it is not 
disagreeable unless you really do not find it so. That 
is catering to selfishness at the expense of the truth. 
But we have, after all, sufficient confidence in the 
really gentlemanly instincts of our friends to believe, 
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if they are not too much indulged and do not see that 
the gentler sex are too ready to sacrifice their own 
comfort for their sake, that they will be abundantly 
content if provided with a smoking-room at home, 
without accepting any such sacrifice or seeking their 
pleasure elsewhere. 

There are many other ways in which unconscious 
selfishness is manifested. We have only selected two, 
but in most cases, we are confident, if taken before 
the habit becomes thoroughly established, aad kindly 
and judiciously pointed out, this defect of character 
may be vindicated effectually. And here is a good 
field for the mother’s labors and watchful care. If 
mothers will seek to so guide their children while 
young that they will be quick to see and abstain from 
pleasures or indulgences that may affect the comfort 
and happiness of others they will do a noble work, 
and insure far happier lives for their sons and daugh- 
ters than indulging them in the practice of self-enjoy- 
ment can ever give, for we do not believe a selfish 
person can be ahappy one. Therefore watch for and 
check the Leginning of evil. 








STRAWBERRIES AND CHERRIES. 
By Wm. H. CoLEMAN. 

TRAWBERRIES are now upon the tongue, in a 

double sense. That is, upon country tongues. In 
the city there is but a single sense in relation to straw- 
berries, and that is the sense of taste. By the middle 
of June, too, the strawberry is an old story, and 
the eaters have already forgotten when the fruit first 
came into market. But the country markets now see 
the full flush of the crimson berries, aud the local 
growers have all their pickers at work. <A succession 
of June rains has swollen the berries,and a burst of 
torrid heat has brought the whole crop on the mar- 
ket. Yesterday the price was eleven cents a quart; 
this morning it was eight cents; to night it is six 
cents; and the lucky housekeeper who has secured 
her cauning berries at the last figure is jubilant. 

Next to tasting comes testing. The amateur keenly 
watches his rows of new varieties. The family is 
strictly forbidden to stray among them. Chickens 
are ‘“‘shoo’d,” dogs are stoned, and robins are shot. 
Possibly a strip of netting is laid carefully over the 
precious possibilities, or a hand-glass covers the soli- 
tary ripening stool. 

The first reddened berry is seen with a heart-throb, 
plucked with a trembling hand, and eaten with min- 
gled hope and apprehension. Is it the coming straw- 
berry, or is it not? 

Our own report is brief, for the varieties are few. 
Crescent Seedling was the first toripen. For vigor 
and bearing it is all that is claimed forit. We set it 
out last fall with two other new varieties. They 
were left all the winter unprotected and without 
further care. One was killed entirely; the second had 
three or tour plantssurvive; only the Crescent showed 
an unbroken row, which made a sturdy growth 
this year and threw out abundant fruit-stalks and run- 
ners. The quality of the fruit is not high, but is less 
acid thun the Wilson, and will suit some palates bet- 
ter. The Forest Rose is a slender grower, and has 
not fruited enough to judge fairly of it, but the berry 
seems to bave-ra character of its own. Panic and 
Sharpless are growing well, but have not fruited. 
For a family berry, we find the Charles Downing one 
of the best. The plants do not spread much, and 
take kindly tothe hill system. The fruit is large, and 
fine in sbape, color aud taste. It is the most satisfac- 
tory berry we now have growing. For a late straw- 
berry, we are much pleased with Kerr’s Prolific. 
Unlike the Downing, this variety runs into a dense 
bed of plants, but this is an advantage in a dry season, 
and fora lazy grower—or, more properly, one who 
believes in high culture but hesitates about putting 
it in practice. The fruit is red-fleshed, of good qual- 
ity—though a littlemusky. After ten days’ picking 
of Wilson, the Kerr 1s to-day (June 25) nearly ready, 
having a number of ripe berries. 

*“ Come to me in cherry time, 
And, when twilight closes, 
We will have a merry time 
Here among the roses.”” 

So sang Morris, years ago, but we have always been 
in doubt whether the merry time was to be “among 
the roses’? or up in the cherry-tree. A popular vote 
would probably decide for the cherry-tree. No fruit 
on the list affords so much fun as the cherry. Itisnota 
table fruit, and must be eaten ‘out of hand,” and in 
the tree. Did you ever reflect that the cherry is the 
only small fruit that grows on a large tree, plums not 
counting? Then the tree is one of the easiest to climb, 
and the girls have as good a chance as the boys to get 
about in the branches. The happiest hours of our 
boyhood were spent in the top of grandfather’s cherry- 
tree in the old Hartford garden, up where the breezes 
rocked the boughs and the sun kissed the fruit to 
rosy ripeness—eating cherries and reading Dickens. 
To open the pages of Oliver Twist and Nicholas 
Nickleby now, is to see again the rustling leaves and 
shining cherries. Somewhat later we might have pre- 
ferred a girl to the book, but when the girl appeared 
the tree was miles away. 

Our well-beloved teacher, A. C. Roe, was aman of 
much practical wisdom. On the school grounds was 
a fine row of cherry-trees, whose loaded Jimbs might 
have tempted older eyes than those of fruit-loving 
school-boys to unlawful longings. Of course, you say, 


as fruiting time approached, strict orders were issued 
that no boy should go near these trees without per- 
mission. Of course they were not. Certain of the 
earliest trees were selected, and the day their fruit 
was in an eatable condition that whole school was 
sent, by detachments, into the branches, with strict 
orders that no one was to come down until he was 
gorged. There was a soldier-like obedience to that 
order, and a subsequent lack of interest in cherries 
which favored the gathering of a good crop by the 
owner. 

Among the newer cherries the Montmorency is be- 
coming very popular. It is of the Karly Richmond 
class, ripening ten days later, and is much larger and 
sweeter. Many prefer it, for eating, to the sweet 
cherries. The Luelling (from Oregon) is one of the 
promising pew black cherries. The Governor Wood 
still keeps its place at the head of the light-colored 
cherries, and the Reine Hortense, of the sub-acid class, 
is still the favorite with many. 








FRUITS FOR FOOD. 


HERBE is no sense in the old familiar motto: 

“Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at noon and 
lead at night.” Because, with a limited experience, 
people perceive that some folks can eat fruit at one 
time and not another, they lay down this rule as a 
principle for all. Take a family of children, teach 
them to eat fruit at morning, noon or night—their 
constitution conforms to it just as it does to tobacco 
or small doses of arsenic. The cases where fruit is 
unhealthy at night are the exception. It is true that 
in tropical climates heavy fruits difficult to digest 
ought not to be taken at night. Eating bananas in 
Cuba at night is considered next to suicide for a man 
who is unacclimatized. I should never eat one here 
in the North unless I had a strong digestion. It lies 
heavy. But the fruits that are on our Northern 
farms are all healthy, asarule. Amongst the excel- 
lent small fruit are currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
strawberries, grapes, mulberries—these last are a very 
much neglected fruit; there is no better fruit tree 
for children than the Downing’s ever-bearing mul- 
berry. One of them will bear fruit for eight or ten 
weeks steadily, constantly ripening, and pleasing all 
the fowls and turkeys, and children and old folks. I 
would rather have this mulberry to-day than a straw- 
berry. The common mulberry is flat and sweet; but 
this has a fine sprightly acid taste, as finely combined 
as lemonade. 

As you go up, you have the apple, which is the patri- 
arch, or the Abrabam, of all fruits. If I had to chose 
but one fruit out of all in the world, I should decide 
for the apple. For uses of every kind, early and late, 
winter or summer, cooked or raw, Apple is king. 
Then comes the cherry, then the pear, then the 
plum and the peach. 

Ihave not mentioned oranges, because they are not 
raisable in the North; but they ought to be eaten at 
the right time, which is all the time from getting up 
in the morning till you go to bed at night. The man 
with whom they disagree is the exception. Llearna 
curious fact from President Clark, of the Agricultural 
College, Amherst, who lived in Japan for a while. 
He tells me that there they eat the peach before it is 
ripe, just as soon as the peach-stones have formed. 

Both peaches and persimmons are eaten thus for 
the same reason the Irish like their potatoes boiled 
quickly—so that there may be a *‘ bone” in them. 

If a man has no ground he ought not to talk of 
fruits, unless a market 1s close at hand where he can 
raise them on the spot with silver; but if he has a 
small piece of ground, he can furrish himself with 
fruit during, perhaps, four or five months of the year. 
Half an acre of ground is enough for small fruits 
which can be raised easily and successfully. You can 
take a currant stock, stick it down one season, and it 
will bear fruit the next or next but one. So with the 
raspberry. It only requires two years’ waiting. Peo- 
ple, however, who want to raise fruit on the principle 
of not having any trouble cannot do better than 
migrate to the next world. Such folks run a line of 
currant bushes round a fence, and there they stand. 
Then they run round a line of raspberries, and they are 
never thinned out, nor the grass kept from them, nor 
air allowed to get to them, nor any pains whatever 
taken with them. A small plantation of twenty-four 
currant-bushes planted in the middle of a garden, 
where the air can circulate all around them, will do 
a vast deal better. If you hevea stone fence, it isa 
great deal better to train an apricot or tender peach 
against it. It is much more profitable than to put 
your small fruits there. H. W. B 








ALL things are ‘engaged in writing their history. 
The planet, the pebble, gues attended by its shadow. 
The rolling rock leaves its scratches on the mountain; 
the river, its channel in the soil; the animal, its bones 
in the stratum; the fern and leaf, their modest epi- 
taph in the coal. The falling drop makes its sculpture 
in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps into the 


snow, or along the ground, but prints, in characters 
more or less lasting, a map of its march. Every act 
of the man inscribes itself in the memories of his fel- 
lows, and in his own manners and face. The air is full 
of sounds, the sky of tokens, the ground is all memo- 
randa and signatures, and every object covered over 





with hints which speak to the intelligent.—[Emerson. 





Our Poung Folks. 


THE BOYS’ FOURTH. 
By Hope LEpyARD. 
ah be fire-crackers nor gunpowder this Fourth! 
Don’t you think it is mean?” 

“No, not when you think of what happened last 
Fourth.” 

“Oh! that was only an accident—Phil Hanzen 
stooped down to look ir the cannon and it went off— 
I wouldn’t be such a fool.” 

‘*Well, I feel as father does. I never see poor Phil 
groping his way around but I think what a risky 
thing it is for boys to play with fireworks. It’s all 
very well to have them in the evening if some grown 
person takes charge. 1 say, Hugh! Let’s get the 
boys to give up their gunpowder and so on, and let’s 
have one grand display in the evening. Come and 
talk it over with father, he's at home.” 

The two brothers opened the garden gate and went 
up the path to their father’s office. Frank, the eldest 
of the two, who had thought of the plan, told it over 
again eagerly. 

“And are you going to join Frank in persuading 
the boys, Hugh?’’ asked Doctor Edwards. 

“TI don’t think they’ll do it; besides, I don’t want 
them to know we are forbidden to play with fire- 
crackers, it sounds so babyish. I’d rather go off and 
stay at Uncle Rod’s for the Fourth.” 

** Well, do as you please, each of you; but remember, 
if you make any plan, I shall expect to see it carried 
out. You plan too much, my boy, and do too little; 
you are getting too old for that, at fourteen, Frank. 
As for your fearing to be thought babyish, Hugh, be 
man enough to be ruled by your father.” 

The boys went off fora long walk. Frank full of 
plans for an anti-fire-cracker celebration, Hugh, 
foolish fellow, sullen and discontented because he was 
to be denied the “fun” he had counted on. By din- 
ner-time Frank’s plans had taken shape; “I shall get 
all the boys to give every cent they would have spent 
on fire-crackers (and some of them spend a good deal) 
and then, if we can have the parlors in the evening, 
and mother and Kate and her girl friends will help a 
little, we’ll get up a celebration that will make up for 
the loss of the gunpowder.” 

“How many boys will you have?” asked Mrs. 
Edwards, thinking of her parlors. 

“Oh, there'll be a lot! For, if it’s really best, as 
father says, not to use gunpowder, we ought to go 
among the poor boys of the village. We must go 
round like the temperance people—eh, Hugh ? 

But Hugh would not enter into his brother's plans, 
and Frank set to work alone. First, he talked over 
Henry Powers—not a very difficult task, as Henry and 
be were sworn friends, and fire-crackers would bave 
no charm to Henry without Frank to share them. 
The two then talked to one and another of their school 
friends, and pérsuaded all of them to meet in Mr. 
Powers’s barn, to decide “ as to the use of gunpowder 
on the Fourth of July”—so ran the circular that 
Harry had written in his best hand, and which was 
passed round amongst the scholars. 

On Saturday afternoon about twenty boys were in 
and around the barn. Now that Frank and Henry had 
brought the boys together, they hardly knew what to 
do. ** You must address them, Frank,” said Henry. 

**Now, old fellow, that’s your line. Come, twist 
about that favorite spout of yours— Friends, Romans 
and countrymen’—and give it them.” 

“Psha! I can’t talk as you can; besides, it’s your 
notion.”’ 

*T’ll second you. Uurry up, Frank, or the smaller 
boys will be chasing the chickens, and then Saun- 
ders ’1l chase us all off.” 

At this Frank scrambled to the top of a step-ladder, 
and. by way of calling attention, Henry called, “Hear! 
hear!” It seemed at first as if they were to have 
nothing to hear, for two or three of the older scholars 
were among the audience, and Frank felt as if he 
could not begin. But, once started, he forgot himself 
in his subject, and, as that is the secret of success in 
public speaking, he did well. 

** Boys, most of you know that some of us are re- 
solved not to keep the Fourth of July in the usual 
way this year. (Here some one hissed, but that seemed 
rather to encourage Frank.) I don’t mean that we 
want to give up keeping our national birthday—no, 
no! but a good many of us have kind mothers and 
dear old grandmothers, who sit and worry about us 
all day long on the Fourth, as never a Fourth passes, 
my father says, but what some boy gets hurt by gun- 
powder—comes home with his eyebrows singed, and 
sometimes, as with poor Phil, his eyesight gone, Or, 
more than that, there is a little careless spark 
dropped, a great cry of fire, and a home is destroyed 
—a village is burned—a city is left in ashes.’’ 

“Gracious, you are eloquent,” muttered Harry to 
himself. 

“ Now,” continued Frank, “ let us, for the sake of 
our mothers, if for no other reason, give up our usual 
cannon-firing and so on. Wait a moment (as there 
were evident signs of dissent), 1 have a proposal to 
make as to how we shall celebrate the Fourth. Let 
us each give what we have to spend on that day to a 
committee of boys; then let us borrow or hire a 
couple of large wagons and strong horses, and spend 
the day in the woods. We can walk, but we will fill 
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the wagon with the little fellows and the girls. In 
the evening, [invite you to my father’s, where some 
of the boys will be prepared with speeches—better 
than this one, which hasn’t been prepared. And then, 
having spent the rest of our money in good fireworks, 
we will see them let off with a careful hand. Father 
thinks we had better ask all the village boys, even if 
they don’t go to our school, and so there will be no 
fear of fire in this village on the Fourth of July.” 

There was considerable stamping and clapping as 
Frank descended from his ladder, but all the boys 
were not convinced that his was a good plan. Still, a 
vote was taken, all agreeing that that the majority 
should carry the day, and the anti-fire-cracker boys 
won by three votes! Those that were beaten took it 
in pretty good part, only two or three of them de- 
clared that if they could not have their gunpowder 
in the village they would go out of it. 

The next week the boys went round among the 
poorer village boys, talking to them and inviting 
them to the pic-nic and celebration. They found this 
no easy wo1k; a number of the boys in *“‘ Dublin,” as 
the poorest part of the village was called, would hear 
nothing of the plan. ‘“They’d allers had their gun- 
powder, and they allers would have it.”’ Still, enough 
were pledged against the use of fireworks to make 
the Fourth a very different day in the village from 
what it had ever been before. 

For two weeks Frank and Henry, George Hender- 
son, one of the oldest boys, and several of the boys’ 
sisters, had been busy with preparations. Mrs. Ed- 
wards had suggested to Kate that the girls should see 
to it that the poorer little children had each a clean 
suit to go to the pic-nic in, and these young girls 
looked with a new interest on Irish Maggie and Amy, 
Duteb Kurt and Camilla, or German Hans and Gret- 
chen, as they came to the appointed trysting-place in 
the clean garments that friendly fingers had fashioned 
for them. 

“ What a pretty child Camilla is,” whispered Kate, 
** now that she has a clean sun-bonnet and frock.”’ 

“See my funny little Hans,” put in Anna; ‘that’s 
the first pair of pants I ever made, and I must uc- 
knowledge they’re nota perfect fit; but they shan't 
be the last, bless his little fat cheeks!” 

So each young gir! enjoyed the reward of her steady 
work through the warm Junejdays. The pic-nic was a 
perfect success; plenty to eat, games to play, and 
two or three old folks to tell stories to those who 
grew weary of romping. Dr. Edwards had persuaded 
several of the fathers and mothers of the poorer chil- 
dren to come a little later and see the fun, knowing 
that he was keeping them from that curse of.the peor 
man, the liquor store; and by four vo’clock, as they 
started for home, all agreed that it was the pleasant- 
est Fourth they had ever spent. 

But the great event was to be in theevening. The 
number of people who were interested in the young 
folks’ celebration had increased so much that they 
agreed to have their evening meeting in the village 
park. The night was clear, and all wére glad to be 
out of doors. Frank had been assigned the opening 
address, and had the good sense to make a very short 
speech. Henry followed with an original poem on 
the Birthday of Our Country, which was considered 
amarvelofrhyme. Then, George having recited the 
Declaration of Independence, Dr. Edwards talked a 
little to the assembled crowd, and said he had an 
agreeable surprise for them. The boys’ plan had 
come to the notice of a gentleman who might be 
called the boys’ friend, so much did he interest him- 
self in the youth of the village. This gentleman had 
been so pleased at the public spirit and patriotism of 
the boys in giving up their fireworks for the public 
safety that he had begged leave to send an expert 
from the city with a fine display of fireworks. 

The boys now understood what tbe queer rigging 
meant that kad been put up that day in the park, and 
all gazed with delight at the beautiful fountains, 
eagles, and words of welcome that shone out in the 
darkness. 

The closing event of the evening was the presenta- 
tion to poor Phil Hanzen of a book of ‘raised let- 
ters” for the blind, purchased with the money which 
the boys would have speut on fireworks. Phil nad 
been placed op the platform, where he could hear 
every word of the speeches, and now, bursting into 
tears, he said: * Oh, if we’d only kept the Fourth in 
this way last year!” 








PANSIES. 
By Miss E. A. MATTIERS. 
- AUNT MARTHA! Dick has just ruined my 
, pansies! It’s too bad! And I hate him, and 
I wisb he had never come here, so I do—there now !” 

And Patty—the demure, steady-going little Patty— 
threw herself down on the grass, and sobbed aloud. 
Posie stood aghast at this display of passion on the 
part of her quiet little sister, and as for Dick, he ran 
off and hid behind the bay-stack when he saw Aunt 
Martha coming through the porch. 

Aunt Martha picked up a Garden Magazine that lay 
beside the pansy-bed, and glanced at the open page; 
and then she could not help smiling, even in the face 
of Patty’s storm of anger and grief, for this is what 
she read: 

“In old times we saw judges place a ring over 
pansy flowers to ascertain if they were perfectly 
round ;” and this was what Dick had been doing, 
and when the flowers did not bear the test, a pair of 





scissors had been used to bring them to the proper 
shape. There lay the ring and the scissors, and all 
over the bed were scattered the clippings of purple 
and white and gold. And the dear little pansy faces, 
all round as daisies, did look so queer and so human 
that Aunt Martha, instead of feeling angry at the 
outrage, laughed outright, and called Patty to come 
and look at them. 

And when Patty had dried her eyes and taken a 
good long look, and seen that every beloved blossom 
was safe on its stem, why, she, too, smiled a little; and 
then when Posie said that Dick had meant to give 
her a pleasant surprise, and had never dreamed of 
hurting her feelings, Aunt Martha said: ‘ Richard, 
you can come out from under the hay-stack, the 
storm is over.” 

For Dick had crawled under the hay-stack from the 
far side and kept bobbing his head out every other 
minute, and Aunt Martha had spied it directly. When 
Dick came up, with his curly hair full of hay-seed, Posie 
said he looked like a granger, and Patty begged him to 
forgive her hasty words, and Aunt Martha advised 
him to consult his cousin the next time he thought of 
improving her flowers, and find out whether it would 
be agreeable to her, and then the children all went to 
the barn to hunt for bens’ eggs, and Aunt Martha 
picked up the ring and the scissors, and said to herself, 
as she went indoors, “‘I wish Mr. Blossom could hear 
of Dick’s attempt toimprove on Dame Nature’s handi- 
work. I think it would amuse him.” 

Patty, too, thought that Mr. Blossom, the florist, 
ought to know tbat his pansies, that she had always 
supposed to be perfect m every respect, had been 
measured and found wanting. So she wrote hima 
letter, all out of her own head, and sent it off with 
great secrecy and much trembling, but, as she neg- 
lected to give any address whatever beyond the 
modest signature “‘ Patty,” it is not surprising that 
she waited long, and in vain, for a reply. 

Here is a copy of the letter, and I must say that 
though [ have seen more elegant epistles I have sel- 
dom met with one more to the point: 

Respected Sir: 

My Cousin Dick says that my pansies are all wrong, and this 
is to ask you to please to send me some round seeds next 
time; and, indeed, when Dick showed them to me, they did 
look like horses’ faces, all but one, and it had such long ears 
it reminded me of a mule that I am acquainted with—the old 
white one, you know, that is always breaking into our gar- 
den—and Dick cut off its ears, and then it looked more like 
our pussy-cat—the pansy’s, not the mule’s ears. I did not 
know that pansies ought all to be round, and I used to think 
them so funny, just like folks; and old Deacon Grim bas 
such a long chin, and one pansy looked just like him. 

But I have no comfort any more, for Dick is always put- 
ting them through rings and cutting off little bits of their 
faces, sometimes an ear, then a chin ora slice of a cheek, and 
Iam afraid it hurts them, and I would rather have them 
grow round themselves. No more at present from your 
friend, PATTY. 


I cannot say positively that this letter ever came 
into Mr. Blossom’s hands, but I do know that he has 
received some quite as funny from “‘ grown-ups;” for 
instance, that one reproaching him for seuding out 
“Tittle sticks” instead of verbena seeds, and telling 
how the judicious writer had thrown the “little 
sticks” into the fire! You think that sounds like a 
‘““made-up” story, and that nobody could be so 
stupid? Why, not a thousand years ago, a young lady 
who “doted on flowers” asked me where I got my 
crocus seed! And “ once upon atime” another young 
lady said, patting the round cheek of a full blown 
zinnia, ‘Is this a sweet-pea?” And yet another indi- 
vidual sowed helianthus seed in her hot-bed, suppos- 
ing it to be some rare exotic. How many of my little 
readers have ever seen a helianthus? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
A TRIP TO ? 

y= before last, my dear nephews and nieces, I 

had a great treat. I think I half-promised to 
tell you about it, and I try to keep my half-promises 
as well as my whole promises. First I had to work 
very fast to be able to go away, for of course I could 
not think of leaving my work undone for the sake of 
having a good time. So I was tired enough when I 
started, but a pleasant sail on the river just as the sun 
was setting, and a quiet three hours of waiting ina 
railroad station, and then about six hours’ rest in a 
comfortable sleeping car, made me quite fresh again. 
Indeed, somebody who was with me, and did a great 
deal towards giving me a good time, said I was really 
quite young and frisky. And here let me whisper a 
little secret in your ears: When you see your mother 
look very tired and worried, just you get your father 
alone and ask him if he and mother can’t go away for 
a little trip somewhere together; you can keep house, 
and they can play they are spending a little piece of 
their honeymoon. You’ll be surprised how much 
good it will do you all. 

When we got out of the car, at six o’clock in the 
morning, we found ourselves at a little station, with 
only one other house in sight, and no one lived in 
that. The lad who seemed to be ticket agent, station 
master, and baggage man, in one, looked quite aston- 
ished to see us, and when we asked if there was no 
way to ride to the hotel, a mile and a half away, he 
said: “QO, yes! I'll signal them!” and off he ran 
towards a telegraph pole. 1 watched to see. how he 
was going to telegraph, but he ran by the telegrapb 








pole some hundred feet or so toa fence, jumped to. 


the top rail, and began to wave ared handkerchief. 
It looked funny enough. We laughed, and when the 
boy came back towards us, I said to him:,‘*Can they 
possibly see you wave that handkerchief a mile and a 
half away?’ ‘O,” said he, *‘it’s cross lots—th’ road’s 
winding. They’ll be here soon.” 

But “ they” were not there soon, and after standing 
about the station for fifteen or twenty minutes, en- 
joying the glorious morning, we concluded to walk 
on. Anda pjeasant walk we had; turning here and 
descending a little, turning there and ascending, past 
a woman milking, past a church anda schoolhouse, 
both looking: rather dilapidated, past houses where 
breakfast dishes rattled and coffee and beefsteak 
sent out inviting odors, till at last we reached the 
wide avenue, bordered by trees glorious in the 
morning sun after a night’s refreshing rain, and were 
soon in the hotel. 

Immediately after breakfast we started out for a 
tramp. A very pleasant young man accompanied us, 
and he was so very polite that I wished all my neph- 
ews might have seen how charming a young man is 
when he is attentive and kind to elderly ladies. I 
think I shall have to give my boys a little talk about 
that matter soon. This young man had a hammer 
and some other mysterious tools with him, and when 
he came to some grand rocks beside a leaping river, 
the first thing I knew he was pounding away at the 
stones. As I came up he exclaimed, enthusiastically, 
‘“‘There he is; see the corner of his head! Excuse me. 
I must stop and try to get him.” What do you sup- 
pose it was? Why, it was a trilobite. What’s that? 
Ah! that you must find out. And the stones were 
full of crinoids. What are they? Well, you must find 
out what they are, too. Every little while, as we 
strolled along by the water on the natural pavement 
of rocks, or clambered up the heights that took us to 
the top of one of the grand cataracts, I picked up 
some marvelous bit of stone to bring home. Very 
familiar they all were to the young man, but he 
stopped to tell me about them,‘and gave me quite a 
lesson in geology as we walked along. 

Nothing could exceed the wonderful beauty of the 
colors which the leaping water had. Something of 
iron which it took from the soil gave it rich brown 
hues, turning to gold in the.sun. The early summer 
green of the overhanging trees took on an endless 
variety of shades in the reflection below, and the 
foam, the spray, the bubbles, were exquisite in the 
multitudinous hues which the sun and the water 
combined to create. But if I were to try I could jnot 
begin to mention all of wonder and beauty that 
morning gave me, but it made me very happy, and 1 
came back to my work refreshed and strengthened. 

Have not I told where I went? There was Sherman 
Fall, and High Falls, aud Rocky Heart, the Hill 
Dam and the Pinnacle, and the water that made the 
Falls was the—well, on the whole, I will leave it as a 
kind of a puzzle. The place is famed for its romantic 
scenery, has been written about by scores of noted 
writers. ;The river,'or creek, it is:;called by both names, 
rises in the A——s, and is the principal supply of the 
M—- river. Itis not more than twenty miles from 
the pleasant city of U——, but this will never do, I 
am spoiling all the fun by telling you. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A city in India. 


2. An edict. 

3. The root. 

4. Apart. 

5. An island in the North Sea. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHANCE HIDINGS. 

Find in the following quotations—l. A lake in Peru. 
2. A city in Algiers. 3. A city in India. 4. A city on the 
Danube. 5. A Swiss lake. 6. A branch of the Danube. 7. A 
river in Spain. 8. A riverin Russia. 9. A river in Eogland. 
10. A river in Scotland. 

1. Our soul's much further than our eyes can see. 


—Drayton. 
2. Let us then be up and doing; 


With a heart for any fate. —Longfellow. 
3. The flow of life time is a graduated scale. —Willis. 
4. Think one thought a soul may perish, 
Say one word a heart may break. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
5. Blessings on thee, little man; 
Barefoot boy, with cheekof tan. —Whittier. 
6. For your heart,is a rose and your soul is a star. 
—Mrs. Osgood. 
7. Gold in the sunshine, brown in the shade. 
—Whittier. 
—Rowe. 
—Mrs. Hale. 


8. The brave do never shun the light. 
9. True beauty never was defined. 
10. Not a year has passed away 
Unmarked by happiness. —Mrs. Hale. 


DE FORREST. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 11. 
Literary Enigma. 
“ The moon looks down on old Cro’nest, 
She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw, 
In a silver cone, on the wave below.” 
Cross-word Enigma.—Newspaper. 
Word Syncopations.—1. Do(wag)er. 2. Ma(china)te. 3. Re- 
(tar)d. 4. M(isle)d. 5. De(form)ity. 
Decapitations.—G-lass. B-lack. S-tool. S-tone. C-hat 
C-hive. F-eat. 
Rhomboid.— ™M O 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


At Harvard College the Baccalaureate 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Peabody 
June 15th. The Class-Day exercises, cele- 
brated June 20th, were as brilliant as usual. 
Sir Edward Thornton, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and many other distinguished men 
were present. The oration was delivered 
by Henry C. Mulligan, of Natick, Mass. 
The ivy orator was W. B. Hill, of Temple, 
N. H., and the class poem was read by 
Edward Hall, of Northampton, Mass. The 
customary lunches and spreads were given; 
there was the ancient rush for bouquets, 
and in the evening the grounds were beauti- 
fully illuminated with Chinese lanterns. 
The regular Commencement exercises took 
place, June 25th, in Sander’s Theater, Mem- 
orial Hall. The platform was occupied by 
President Eliot, Gov. Talbot, Sir Edward 
Thornton, and other invited guests. The 
Latin oration was delivered by Francis B. 
Patten. The graduating class numbered 
189. Final honors were awarded to Arthur 
A. Brooks, Samuel Delano, Ernest Jackson, 
Webster Kelley, Francis B. Patten and 
Edward E. Phillips. The honorary degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon Edward Everett 
Hale; that of LL.D. on Prof. Francis 
Brown, Joseph Lovertng, Henry W. Torrey, 
Governor Talbot and Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton. The election for members of the 
Board of Overseers for six years resulted 
in the choice of the Rev. Dr. Bellows, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Amos A. 
Lawrence, Edward P. Seaver and John 
Fiske. Darwin E. Ware was elected for 
two years. About 1,000 persons attended 
the alumni dinner. In his speech at the 
close of the dinner President Eliot said that 
the great need of the university was a pen- 
sion system, by which the best instructors 
should be guaranteed support in old age. 
He was in favor of amending the law so 
that graduates of the schools connected 
with the college couid vote for overseers. 
Sir Eiward Thornton, in a brief speech, 
eulogized the English Cambridge as the 
mother of the American University and 
as the source of the spirit of hberty in 
ingland. Dr. Holmes read a humorous 
poem commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Class of '29. At a meeting of 
the Alumni Association in the morning, 
James C. Carter, of New York, was elected 
President. During the last three months 
the Theological School has received $90,000 
by subscription. 

The only circumstance which marred 
Commencement Day at Harvard College 
was the drunkenness which followed the 
class reunions ir the afternoon. This evil is 
naturally confined more to the younger 
classes, and perhaps there was less of it this 
year than last, but there was too much as it 
was. Cannot the government of the uni- 
versity do something to put a stop to this 
nuisance? It would seem as if the public 
use of liquor might be prevented in the col- 
lege buildings on such occasions. 

The Vassar College Commencement was 
observed June 25th. After an organ volun- 
tary and a prayer, the exercises began with 
a Latin salutatory by Miss Arnold, of 
Arcade, N. Y. Essays were read by Miss 
Wentworth, of Danvers, Mass., Miss More, 
of Geneva, N. Y., and Miss Clarke, of Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Miss Burch, of Nashville, Tenn., 
sang a German song entitled ‘‘ Ueberall du.” 
Miss Hakes, of Hornellsvile, N. Y., and Miss 
Jordan, of Elizabeth, N. J., debated the 
question: ‘Should the Northern or the 
Southern colonists of this country command 
greater respect?” Miss Negley, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., played a rondo, Miss Dike, of Nanuet, 
N. Y., spoke on ‘‘ Man and Nature, the Sub- 
jects of Science,” and Miss Colgate, of 
Yonkers, discussed ‘“*The Relation of 
Aesthetics to Religion.’’ Miss Perkins, of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., closed the literary ex- 
ercises with an address on ‘‘Compulsory 
Education,” in which she paid a tribute to 
the memory of the late President Raymond. 
The degree of A.M. was conferred on Miss 
Cynthia H. Fisher, of the class of 1876. 
Matthew and John G, Vassar have given 
the college $10,000 for a new chemical and 
philosophical laboratory. 

President Porter delivered the Baccalau- 
reate sermon in the chapel of Yale College 
June 22d. The contest for the Dr. Forest 
gold medal, the most highly-prized honor of 
the college course, took place the following 
morning in Battell Chapel, and the success- 
ful speaker was adjudged to be Louis Jud- 
son Swinburne, of Albany, N. Y., wiiose sub- 
ject was: ‘‘The Unrest of this Age, as Seen 
in its Literature.” The customary Class 
Day exercises were conducted by the senior 
class June 23d. The poet of the occasion 








was Louis Du Pont Syle, of Baltimore, and 
the orator, George W. Kirchway, of Albany, 
who spoke on ‘‘ Democracy and Individual- 
ism.’’ President Porter announced that fel- 
lowships had been bestowed upon Lloyd W. 
Bowers and Charles Miller. Intheafternoon 
the more informal and social exercises of the 
day took place on the college campus, and 
were largely attended. In the evening the 
Commencement of the Scientific School was 
held in Sheffield Hall, and a class of forty- 
one received their degrees. The fifty-fifth 
anniverzary of the Law School was cele- 
brated in the Center Church June 25th. 
Degrees were conferred ona class of twenty- 
three. The annual oration was delivered 
by the Hon. Lafayette S. Foster, LL.D. 
The Townsend prize for orations was award- 
ed to James H. Brewster, of New Haven. 
The Jewell prize was given to George M. 
Brooks, and the Betts prize to E. A. Tuttle. 
The one hundred and seventy-ninth Com- 
mencement of the college took place June 
26th. After a prayer by President Porter, the 
Latin salutatory was delivered by Malcolm 
M. McKenzie, of New Haven. Lloyd W. 
Bowers, of Elizabeth, N. J., gave the vale- 
dictory oration. The graduating class num- 
bered 131 members, and is the largest ever 
sent out from the college. The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., and the 
Rev. John E. Todd, of New Haven. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Eli W. 
Blake, of New Haven, Prof. William H. 
Van Buren, of New York, and Prof. Asaph 
Hall, of Washington, D. C. The John A. 
Porter prize was awarded to Edward D. 
Robbins, class of 1874. Secretary Evarts 
was re-elected a member of the corporation. 
Some changes are reported ip the faculty. 
Prof. Frederick Allen, of Chicago has been 
appointed Professor of Greek, and Prof. Wil- 
liam I. Knapp, of New York, has been made 
Acting Professor of Modern Languages, The 
Rev. Dr. James M. Hoppin exchanges the 
Chair of Homiletics in the Theological School 
for that of the History of Art in the Art 
School. Instruction will be given by Prof. 
William Barbour in homiletics and pastoral 
theology during the coming year. 

At Union College the exercises of Com- 
mencement were obser ved June 25th. The 
Warner prize was given to John E. Muller, 
the Ingham prize to Edward P. White, the 
Sewell prize to David Sprague. The Blatch- 
ford oratorical medals were taken by Edward 
P. White and John E. Muller. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon Hon. George 
F. Danforth and Hon. William H. King; 
that of D.D. on the Rev. I. M. W. Farn- 
ham, the Rev. A. F. Olmstead and the Rev. 
J. D. Morrison. 

‘ellesley College celebrated its first Com- 
mencement June 24th. A large number of 
guests were present, and the chapel was 
beautifully decorated with flowers. The 
principal address was delivered by Richard 
S. Storrs, D.D., and was very apprepriate 
in subject and treatment to the occasion. 
The diplomas were delivered toa class of 
eighteen graduates by the Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D., Vice-President of the Board 
of Trustees. A variety of social entertain- 
ments filled the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing a delightful concert was given in the 
chapel. Many distinguished people were 
present during the day, and the exercises 
were characterized by a freshness and vari- 
ety not often found in college performances. 

The College of the City of New York held 
its twenty-seventh Commencement at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of June 
26th. President Webb was surrounded, on 


the platform, by the trustees and friends 
of the institution. The salutatory oration 
was delivered by Bernard Schutz, and the 
valedictory oration by Allan M. Stoddart. 
The degree of B.A. was conferred upon a 
class of “ry The Riggs ‘ear were 
bestowed upon G, Legras and R. J. Mahon, 
the Kelly prizes upon G. Legras and E. J. 
Murray, the Claflin medals on H. Caspar, 
J. Prochazka, M. A. Lesser, and E. Ilgen, 
and the Cromwell medals on R. N. Kenyon, 
A. T. Dennerhin and A. F. Bacon. 

At the Commencement of Carleton Col- 
lege, in Minnesota, four students eng radu- 
ated June 26th. Dr. A. H. Plumb, Bos- 
ton, gave an address on ‘‘ The Positive 
Verities of Religion,’ with an earnest plea 
for the Christian college. 

Dartmouth College held ~ annual Com- 
mencement June 26th. audiences 
attended all the exercises. large degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on the —_ uis of 
Lorne; Prof. Edward D. Sanborn, Han- 
over; Nathan Crosby, of Lowell, ond Wil- 
liam C. Robinson, of New Haven. The 
degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rt. 
Rev. William W. Niles, Bishop of New 
Hampshire, and the Rev. Nathan . Folsom, 
of Boston. The trustees passed a resolution 


fully endorsing President Bartlett, and 
expressing their entire confidence in his 
management. 





DRY GOODS. 
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349 & 351 Sth Ave,, New York 











WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR 
SPRING GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS 
COMPELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT 
WILL BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OURCUS- 
TOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

LAWNS. 

WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIEC #8 FIGURED LAWN at 5x¢c., worth 8c. 

5) PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at 10c. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at l0c. ; worth 12\c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at 11 c.; worth lic. 

FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 30c., 37 c., &e. 

LINEN LAWNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


CARPETS 


Closing Out Spring Stock! 
Extraordinary Inducements 


* IN LARGE LINES OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, &c., 


OF OUR OWN MAKE 


IN A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES AND PAT- 
TERNS. 


Now is the Time 


FOR BARGAINS. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAIL- 








40 & 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth A ve. Elevated R.R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, Whittaker,” “ Davis, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 

J. THOMPSON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn 
Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 

















Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 





A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


The “ McComber” is the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the 1 atest Xt les. A Speciality made 
of BLACK 1\K-WEAR._ Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be launadried equa! to new 
213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 








INN Bree. Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
ye “, land 54 BERGEN B8?T.; KEPOSITORY, 238 
FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
“ii we keep on hand an assortment of ear. 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use. 





Hercules Supporting Corset 





The Latest and Most Improved 
Abdominal Corset. 
Patented November 19, 1878. 
ee tI iis a nnssiemendenatnesnnsest $2.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 


It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- 
not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 

LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, A tine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. — 
MOTHS THOROUGHLY 


30 East IN DESTROYED. 
14th St., N.Y. CHURCH 
N h 
menanllan Works. Cc U S lal 10 N § 
tose Churches, etc,, known to the uplie. 
26, are made at * THE Bad ENEELY BELL 


kK JUNDRY,” West Troy Y. in Patent 
Mountings. No" Aaencies. 

















‘ao 


é atalogues free. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Be lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

éhools, Fire Alarme, Farms, ete. FULLY 

W ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIBES. 
Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 














TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


NATIONA 


SUNDAY 


scHoo.! EACH ER 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








School Merchandise. 


Now that the schools have closed their ses- 
sions and the excitement of the Commence- 
ment season is about over, principais will 
have a chance to look round for such supplies 
as they will need at the beginning of the next 
season, and will perhaps find some sugges- 
tions on this point helpful. Among the manu- 
facturers of school supplies, none have a 
more extensive stock of goods, or a wider 
reputation for excellence of work and fair 
dealing, than Messrs. Baker, Pratt & Co., of 
142 and 144 Grand street, N. Y. Their illus- 
trated catalogue, comprising 184 pages, con- 
tains a detailed account of all their goods, 
with price-list and illustrations of the articles 
sufticiently clear and explicit to give an 
accurate idea of what they are. The arti- 
eles included in Messrs. Baker, Pratt & 
Co.’s stock are so numerous that it is 
impossible to allude to them within the limits 
of a notice of this kind. It is enough to say 
that anything within the range of ordinary or 
even extraordinary necessaries for schools 
may be found here and that the workmanship 
in all cases is as satisfactory as the cuts seem 
to indicate. Any one who will take the pains 
to obtain this catalogue can safely make his 
selections of goods at a distance from New 
York. Messrs. Baker, Pratt & Co.’s stock of 
globes is very large, and jincludes all varieties 
—from the three-inch, at $1,50, to McVicker 
Tellurium, at $40, or the twelve-inch library, 
which sells at $75. They also devote a number 
of pages of the catalogue to what is coming 
to be recognized as a feature of the school 
curriculum—gymnastic exercises—and are 
prepared to furnish also all materials employ- 
ed in the best kindergarten schools, all the 
metric apparatus, collections of minerals and 
rocks—everything, in fact, either closely or 
remotely connected with our educational 
system. 





Summer Lines of Travel, 


Among tbe routes of travel proceeding from 
New York city, none, perhaps, pass through 
amore interesting country or lead to a pleas- 
anter objective point than the Danbury and 
Norwalk Railroad, connecting with the New 
York and New Haven Railroad at South Nor- 
walk. It takes a northerly course for about 
twenty-five miles, passing through a fertile 
manufacturing valley and making its ter- 
minus the thriving town of Danbury. Onthe 
route are the towns of Wilton, Branchville, 
Ridgefield and Bethel, and connected with it 
is a road leading to the well-known and favor- 
ite resort of Litchfield. All of these towns 
are situated upon high ground, the atmos- 
phere is of the loveliest character, and most 
of them furnish excellent facilities for sum- 
mer boarding. Daubury itself is scarcely 
jess well-known than Litchfield, and will be 
found a pleasant resort for those who are look- 
ing for a place to spend the season in. 





No music school in the world offers such 
inducements for a thorough finished musical 
education as the New England Conservatory 
at Music Hall, Boston, as 20,000 pupils will tes- 
tify. See card elsewhere. 





Piano for Sale. 

For, sale at a large discount, a $750 Haines 
Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used. Ad- 
dress C. C. Cummings, 233 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 





Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 








50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
We, 40 chromos, 0c. Star Prt’g Co., Northford. Ct. 


HZ ford, We, rrankitn Print’g Co., W- 





name in 
ven, Ct. 


Insurance Aotes. 





—What shall be done with the receivers of 
life insurance companies? is a question often 
asked. Some change seems desirable, for by 
the present method no settlement of the 
affairs of these bankrupt institutions will 
ever be reached. There are fourteen life 
companies now in the bands of receivers, and 
these gentlemen have been in charge, on an 
average, thirty-three months. They have in 
their possession $18.000,000, and thus far they 
have paid policy-holders $10,000, or the fifty- 
third of one percent. It is the manifest desire 
of a receiver to keep the affairs of a company 
from being settled. Consequently, nothing 
ever is settled. There are receivers of com- 
panies living in those old buildings down by 
the Battery, who have tin signs out, “Receiver 
of the — Life Company,” who have appar- 
ently always been receivers. The company 
has long since been forgotten, but the receiver 
lives and fattens on the remains. It must be 
remembered that a receiver's term is seven 
years, and tben he can get an extension on ap- 
plication. A change must be made in the law 
if policy-holders ever hope to receive what is 
due them. As it is, these $18,000,000 are in the 
hands of a ring quite as formidable as the old 
Tweed ring, and the funds are used for the 
benefit of the receivers, their friends and a 
number of lawyers who are in favor with the 
judge who makes the receivership appoint- 
ments. These are serious charges to make, 
but they can be easily established. Take the 
Continental Life. It bas paid out to lawyers 
and for receivership expenses in less than three 
years $181,000. Over twenty lawyers have par- 
ticipated in the division, and their charges have 
been of the most outrageous character. One 
man charged $1,000 for being “bothered about 
the case by the reporters,” and $100 for mak- 
ing out the bill, yet the counsel to the re- 
ceiver went into court and argued this man 
should be paid a certain sum on account. It 
is to be boped that the next Legislature will 
inquire into the whole business at its next 
session. It made a feebleattempt last winter, 
but failed to get a satisfactory answer from 
the receivers, and for some reason did not 
follow up the investigation. 


—The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, seems to bein great 
trouble with its real estate. The company 
loared very heavy on Chicago property, and 
the fall in values led to the non-payment of 
interest, and consequent foreclosure. The 
following table shows the loss in twenty-six 
instances by foreclosure: 


Financial. 
FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 








From Monday, June 23,to Saturday, 
June 28. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
June 28. 


June 23. June 25. 





Bids for State Bonds. 

° e.te, due "4-95. ... Ul 
Mo. H & St Jo. ’86...107 
Mo.H. &8. J. due si. W746 

68. 0 ’ 








e ’88...... 108 | D.C. 3.658, °24 
Mo .6s° = a9 or ’90 108) D. C. 3, 658 
Mo. A. U., "% 108 

Foreign Exchange.— 


ays. 
London prime bankers, 4.85% @4.86 


3 days. 
4.87 & @4.88 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


JUNE lith, 1879. 


FIFTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this Institution have this day 
declared the FIFTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND at the 
rate of5 PER CENT. 7. conam on sums of $50) 
and under, and 4 a annum on all 
sums exceeding =? N OBEY gf “i ad i 1879 

AND WHIC HALL HAVE BEEN DE 
Poste 12 MONTHS. 9 MONTHS, 6 MONTHS, and 

3 MONTHS respectively, prior to raid July 1. 18°9, 
pagente on and after the” third MONDAY in July. 

terest not withdrawn will be addea to the prin- 
cipal, and receive interest the same asa deposit. 


EDWARD 8CHELL, President. 
E. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 

















Appraised Sum paid 
alue. by Comp’y. Loss. 
$135,015 65 $170,737 99 $31,722 34 
27,251 12 67,803 35 40,552 23 | 
000 00 112, 911 10 22,911 10 | 
31,811 86 48,043 1 16,231 30 
50,248 68 54.574 By 4,325 45 | 
53,592 91 59,117 16 5,884 25 | 
16,000 00 22,711 48 6,711 42 | 
72,000 00 114,988 45 42,988 45 
170,000 00 545 76 140,545 79 
4,500 00 6,948 90 2,448 90 | 
18,000 00 21,458 13 3,458 13 | * 
20,000 00 95,762 12 5,762 12 | 
20,000 00 37,069 10 17,069 10 | 
10,000 00 045 8,045 40 | 
400,000 00 617,846 47 217,846 47 | 
7,000 00 9,419 62 2,419 62 | 
20,000 00 25,073 02 5,073 02 | 
8,000 00 268 88 2,268 88 | 
14,000 00 19,515 32 5,015 35 
28,000 00 87,352 57 9,352 57 | 
8,000 00 9,906 60 1,906 60 
7,500 00 9,480 7: 1,935 73 | 
11,000 00 16,017 16 5.017 16 
15,000 00 18,566 00 8,566 60 | 
25,000 00 31,953 71 6,953 71 | 
25,000 00 31,311 39 6.311 36 | 
$1,180,620 22 $1,791,956 86 $611,336 54 | 


The ‘ appraised value,” as set forth in the 
above, was made by a special commission 
appointed by the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment. This loss is a very serious one, and, of | 
course, must affect the financial success of the 
company. 


—The Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of this city has made a new departure, and 
announces that hereafter it will make its 
poticies incontestable after three payments 
have been made; that is, it will not contesta 
claim after that period has expired. It like- 
wise agrees to insert a clause in the policies 
providing a surrender value in paid-up insur- 
ance in case the policies are permitted to 
lapse. The above provisions apply to all 
policy-holders of the company. The idea of 
the Equitable is to re-establish confidence in 
life insurance and do away with doubts as to 
payment of claims. 


The United States Life : 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | 


(Incorporated 1850.) } 

261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y. | 

Assets ............6..... $4.874,947 01. | 

Surplus......... ....... 826,873 99. | 

JAMES BUEL. - - President, 

(Also President of, the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
onal Bank.) 


Cc. P. os G H, Socrotary 











T. HH. Bey NAN, 8u ntendent. 
EO. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 
Al Endowment > alent and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 





ation, 
Ail forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
1AND3%D-av. } 
NEw YORK, June 27, 1879. § 
FIFTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
Interest at the rate of Five per Cent. perannum 


| on sums of $1,000 and under,and at the rate ot 
| Four per Cent. on amounts over $1,000, which have 





ined on deposit during the three or six 
months ending July 1, 1879, will be paia, according 
to the by-laws, on Wednesday, July 16. 
Dividends not withdrawn will be added to the 
deposit, and draw interest from July 1. 
Deposits made on or before the 10th of July wil! 
draw interest from July l. CBAS8, L. TIFFANY, 
G. N. CONKLIN, Seo’y. President. 


North River Savings Bank, 





| Corner Eighth Ave, and 34th Street, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND.—The trustees have declared, out 
of the earnings of the past six months,a semi- 
annual dividend at tne rate of five per cent. per 
annum on all me hd and upward, payable on 


and ater Jul aey 2 

IN NOT WITHDRAWN will be added 
to the principal and and De draw interest from July 1. 
on or before Juiy 10 will 

draw interest om en ly 1. 
BANK OPEN daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M.; alsoon 
Monday and Saturday evenings trom 6 to 8'o’elock. 
A TAFFORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Wesbahere. 


GAvines 5 BARE. DEPOSITORS WILL 
a SAFEGUARD 





eep poste 
AND SAVINGS BAN ORTKK, a reliable 
newspaper devoted to the interest of Savings Bank 
depositors, and working men and women every- 
where. Owing to itslarge advertising patronage, 
the pablioners are enabled to send the SAKK- 
GUARD three montbs free, Postage paid, to actual 
depositors in savings banks ©: 
A... our name and mone ‘aiedate written, on 
-card, and the — will be mailed prompt- 
fy'as lesued. Address. 


THE SAFEGUARD, '3 Spruce st., N. Y. 


‘WorB Hater & 
s®° BAN IRS 


Purchase and sel] on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
orame. MUNICIPAL BONDS, KAILROAD BONDS 
STOCKS, and all classes of Securities dealt in 

at the New YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or all rep. 
utadle sec’ — bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. ANS AND COMMERCIAL eee nego- 
tinted. Interest on Deposits subject to 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: { New York, 100 Broadway. 





check. 





j Sreekizve, cor. Court and Mon- 
oe tague Sts., and No. 1u6 Broad 
ulldings. way, EB. rm 
Cash Assets, Jan. lst, 1879 . 
Reserve for iosses, dividends, ee 
Capital (paid up in casb)...... 
Unearned Reserve Fund 


Net Surplus...........+-.+00 
ores ae HOPE, EE 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yora, /anuary 22d, 1879, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878.. . $4,009,309 47 
eens ee 1,848,697 36 


Premiums on Policies not ‘markod 
off ist January, 1878.. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5.8 858, 006 006 88 
No Policies have beenissued upon 
‘Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan 


uary, 1878. to 31st December, 188, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the nilateiite 


same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ——_—— 

miums and 

Expenses. . . . $859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
St 


ee 00 


i dtienineateinhvieans oes paiet sian’ 704,200 00 

Real “Fistate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at.......... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
ROR TR BORE .66. 2 ccccccsoges overs 381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets - $13, 320,463 16 
Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding | cer- 
tifilcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal pee sentatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday. the Fourth of February next, 
trom which date all interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
a net earned premiums of the Company, for 
ear ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
rtificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.ieg, 
Joun EvLiorr, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
Rost. B, MInTURN, 


J. D. Jongs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moors, 
Lewis CuRTIs, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 


James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE GeEoRGE W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. Burnnuam, Rosert L. STUART, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Ww. Sturaeis, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
Wiiuiam E Dopas, 
Royal PHELPs, 
Tuomas F, Younes, 
C. A. Hanp, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Witt H. Wess, Wituiam DecRooT, 
Cuarues P. BurpETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres 


James G. DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WriitiaM BRYCE, 
Wit H. Foaa, 
Perer V. KING, 

Tuos. B. CoppIneTon, 
Horace K_ THURBER, 
A. A. Raven, 








The Equitable 
Life Assurance 
Company of the 
United States 
has adopted a 
new form of sim: 
plified incon- 
testable policy. 
For information 
apply to the So- 
ciety’s Agents. 











WNINGS FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
ING, TENTS ana FLAGS of all Descriptions. 
made up at Short Notice. Canvasand Bunting for 
sale at Wholesale and Retai!. Canopies, Dancing 
Cloths and ee we to Let at Low Prices. 
F. BK ELTON, 1,274 B’ way, bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts.,N.Y. 





Those answering an Adverti 
will confer a fa aver a on the "Raves 
tiser and the Publis er by stating 





saw the advertise 
U e ve met in 
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SUMNER AND MACAULAY.—Some visitor 
might ask: ‘“‘ Did you ever meet Macaulay?’ 
And Sumner would answer: ‘‘ That reminds 
me of a curious circumstance in my London 
experierce. At a dinner at Lord Lans- 
downe’s the question of codification came 
up for discussion, and I was appealed to, as 
an American, to give what information I 
could as to how far the laws of the separate 
States and United States had been harmon- 
ized into a code. I answered in general 
terms. A gentleman who sat opposite to 
me at the table, and who had not spoken 
before, then began to put to me a series of 
questions. They were so searching and 
were so evidenily intended to get at the 
very root of the matter, that I was driven 
from point to point, knowing all the time | 
that I must in the end come to the exact, 
the'real advance, that our country had made 
in this direction. This terrible fellow was 
content with no generalities. His penetrat- 
ing analysis went pitilessly on, every new 
question presenting new difficulties for me 
to clear up; but while I was drawing on al} 
my resources of information toanswer him 
I felt confident in my own mind the ques- 
tioner was Macaulay, though I was then ig- 
norant of the fact that he had returned from 
India. And I wasright. It was Macaulay. | 
He was fresh from his great work on the | 
India Penal Code, and knew more about 
codification than any English lawyer at the 
table. And, by the way, perhaps you have 
heard of the sarcasms that his legaj oppo- | 





nents launched against that code. I was 
told in legal circles that though it had cost 
the Government a guinea a word it wan! 
utterly impracticable.”” And it may be | 
added here that Macaulay’s code, with some 
modifications, has only been recently adopt- | 
ed by the Indian Government. It had to | 
undergo a storm of opposition lasting forty 
years before its merits were recognized. The 
defect of Sumner as a relator of such mem- 
ories as these was his disposition to be too 
minute and circumstantial in his narrative. | 
His imaginative memory was roused when 
he was asked any questions as to his inter- 
course with an eminent man, and herecalled 
in a dreamy way the irrelevant as well as 
the relevant incidents which were connected 
with it. Thus he would consume ten min- 
utes in telling a story which a man like 
Choate would have flashed upon his hearer 
in one.—{Harper’s Magazine. 


























WEAK BACK. 


EENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 


This article is one which really possesses extra 
ordinary merit. By consulting reliable physician 
n your own locality, you will find that the above 
s true. It is far sup-rior to the ordinary porous 
Jlaster, all the so-called electrical appliances, anc 
0 all external remedies whatever. It contain 
*ntirely new elements which cause it to relieve 
ain at once, strengthrn and cure where othe 
Jlasters will not even relieve. For Lameness 
and Weakness of the back, Diseased Kidneys, 
Lung and Chest difficultics, Rheumatism, Neg. 
lected Colds, Female Affections, ar4 all loca 
ches and pains, it is simply the best remedy 
ver devised. Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 
ents, “* 














Govan: 


If the Stomach is wrong al! is wrong. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


while acting as a corrective upon that organ 
gently expels all morbid matter from the alimer- 


tary canal,and imparts a healthful activity tothe 
S . ] on their merits, as recommended by 
Imp Y Fitutes medicine of the day for 
en es C. Meore on Malaria,” sent free on avplica- 
ALWAYS SELECT THD BEST. 


sluggish iiver. 
one patieat to another, Moore's 
Chills aad all Malarial Diseases. 80ld by 
Cortlanat Street, New York. Mention this 
paper. x 











SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Pilules have become the most 
Drug ists, 50 for 50 cents (50-50). See pamphiet 
“ Dr. 
Trial box Free to any Minister. 


READY 
1s endorsed by PRACTICAL PAINTER. 
COVERING’ CAPACITY & DURABILITY 


EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 














(LiQuIb,, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of F. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such «tim- 
ulants as are necessary to take, 


It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only, 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I 





THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett’s Re- 
volving Perch Cage 
furnishes will give 


joy and delight to 
he Bird in operates 
this cage. la by 
trade everywhere. 
Send for Circular. 

Sole manufacturers, 


my Hohn’. Jewett & Sons 
2 Buffalo, N.Y. 











~ HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Te Preserve yeur Teeth ° 
once Delluc’s 


ay, Preparations 
<, Biscotine, 
<1 F Uo. 


a] (Infant’s Food.) 
EAU S 


£ §.P. Hair Tonic 

Liga SEETQU ‘ = Toilet Waters, 
hee DE thes © Sachets D'Iris, 
z Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 
™ Pectoral Cough 
MOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £o., de. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal meaanre. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Fropricter 
238 North Second 8t.. hiladefphia. 











635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 











And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


A large HMight-Page Sheet of 
Fifty-Six broad Columns, will be 
sent, Post Paid, to any Address, 
till Jan. 1, 1880, 


FOR HALE A DOLLAR. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


“Teacher’s BRible.’’ 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, in answer to the question 
of a friend 
“The BEST Bible is the Teacher's Bible, published by the American 
Tract Society. They know in New York the copy and style which I 
have. I PREFER IT TO EVERY OTHER.”’ 
KID-LINED, FULL FLEXIBLE BIBLES, $5 TO $18. 


Send for sample peges. We invite correspondence. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS. 
We invite special attention to our latest issues of this popular class of 
publications. Send 10 cents for samplesand descriptive Catalogue 











Full Catalogue of books for the family, Sunday-schools, teachers, and 
ministers, or of our Tracts, Pamphlets, ete., sent on application. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 23 Franklin St.; Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St.; 
State St.; Chicago, 50 Madison St.; San Francisco, 757 Market 


THE 


Rochester, 75 
St. 


HOME, 
ae ) a 





INEBRIATES’ 


FORT HAM 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Physician— THEODORE L. MASON, M.D, President of the “ Collegiate De- 
»ertment of the Long Island College Hospital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
y a staff of resident physicians. Secre‘ary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILL : 

The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than thcse of = similar institution in 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on @ high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Bastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of al! nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, etc. 
otber newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorcugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients or/ginated with and is peculiar to this institution. Selng 
and regulated uponia etrictly commercial basis, it is made to depend upon the character o 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are by to pay for. 

quitab! rr t we are enabled to offer board, washing, an ical att at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $!4 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private din room— 
the accc mmodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hote!. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of! restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
petientto avail himself ofall the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

ark and ball grounds, readings, lectures, concerts, musica! exercises, etc., coupled with the society of 
ntelligent and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 
The Discipline—The established code of discipline is comprebended in the observance of “ the jaw 
of propriety,” as universaily understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and social hee ne ge « 

Patients are received either on their voluntar¥ application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the grounds of the institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the Rev. J. WILLETT, Secretary and Superin- 


There is aiso 
All the New York morning and several 


determined 
the lodging, 














ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 








Over 11,000 in use. 
The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 
AGENTS WANTED. 
for Circular. Address 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 


tendent, at the institution, Fort Hamtiton (L.I.), New York. 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY QUARTER 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Model 
Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Temperance 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 


100 Copies for three months cost only - + 7 #3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - - = 1.50 
25 Copies for three months cost only > - - 75 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Simgle Copy, per year, Sd 12 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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__ 20 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vor, XX., No. a: 
Hotels and Summer Resorts. READQUAR TTT THE 








THE 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
RE STAU RANT, 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 





‘Lhis establishment is locatec in the midst of the 
great retail trade of the city, and very near to the 
principal places of smusement; it is directly oppo- 
site Grace Church and the Methodist Book Rooms. 

The Hotel is FIRST-CLASS IN ALL ITS AP- 
POINTMENTS; the Rooms are large and well 
ventilated. The BROADWAY PRUMENADE is 
a great attraction. 

The RESTAURANT has an established reputa.- 
tion of the past twenty years, and is sald by travel- 
ers to have no superior. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


BETHLEHEM, White Mountains, N. H. 
Ampie accommodations for 400 guests. Sanitary 
rrangements perfect 
0. D. SEAVEY, aa H< tel Brunswick, Boston 








Revere House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The subscriber having secured a long lease of 
his favorite hotel, on liberal terme, announces 


ATES REDUCED to $2.50 and $3 per. 


Day. 





Notwithstanding this reduction in price, the un 
rivalled exceilence of the table will be maintained. 


CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


CASCADE HOUSE. 


ON CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Tannersville, Greene Co.,N.Y. By G. N. Eggleston. 
fo Kaaterskil! Falls, 3 miles; Haines’s, 2 miles; 
tony Clove, 2 miles, Mountain Teams. Every- 
thing good and reasonable. 








CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
P. 0., Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y. 


OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


House new in 1878, enlarged and improved 
for 1879. Contains all modern improvements. 
Telegraph, steam and gas. Elevation over 
3,000 feet above tide water. 500 feet higher 
than otber hotelin the Catskills. Views mag- 
nificent, valley and mountain. Terms $3 per 
day. Reasonable terms for week or month. 

For circulars, address 

James Smith, Proprietor. 


PEQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, 


New London, Conn., th seasor. Nowopen. Un- 
surpassed accommodations and attractions ; boat- 
ing, sea bathing, fishing; pure air, perfect drain- 
age. For circulars or er gagements address, 


H. 8. CROCKER, Propr. 


LARENDON HOTEL, SARATOGA, 

now open: Rates reduce?, $2.50 and $3 per day; 
liberal arrangements made with famil es. Adcress 
for engugements, Sturtevant House, New York; 
Suaennen Hotel, Saraoas or Delevan House 
Albany . EL LELAND. 














SA RATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 
“THE COLUMBIAN.' 
pen June 15, 


GEO. L. CAREY, y etor, 
(From &t. James Hotel, Jacksonville. 


ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


2 v4 
Alburgh Springs, Vt., 

Will Open June 15, thoroughly renovated. 
* The location is near the head of Lake Champlain, 
amid very picturesque scenery. Especial attrac- 
trons are offered to all seeking pure air, healthful 
sport in fishing and boating. wit ~ ey ye drives 
(only a few°miles from Canad The widely- 
famous Lithia and Sulphur Sprieas are on the 
rounds, which are especially efficacious remedies 
for diseases of the skin and blood, scrotula, rheu- 
tism, cvepenete, kidney and temaile compiaints. 

No pains will bespared to make it a desirable home. 
Inquiries pai soa e of G. D. Gilman, 307 Wash- 
ington 8t., Bo ieee. orc.c. Knapp, Litt eton. 
N. resell Senet, ‘after that Albur b, 

Cc. 0. KNA 


First class. 





irenanshon: 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 
81 & 83 Columbia Heighis, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant rocms, with board for permanent guests, 
at moderate rates. 

Kestablished in 1863. Cele- 

brated for tts Turkish and 

Roman Baths, administered 





have proved remarkably | 
mpocesatal asa Restorative. 
For full pestenaa, send | 
three-cent stamp for THE | 
Ratt} = BATH TLLUs- 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


No. 17 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


This House is situated on Beacon Hill, near 
the State House, and commands a fine view of 
Boston Harbor. Rooms delightfully cool and 
pleasant during the summer months. All! the 
theaters and principal stores are within five 
minutes’ walk. Central, but quiet. 








scnoot Furniure E. D. Bassford 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE : a 
NO HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
mee = yy SAVE THEMSELVES PROM BEING. IMPOSED 
Folding Lid “Study” Desks, y 4 b 
Box Desk, with Hinged Lids, | Sarves PAY ABOUT THE SAME PRICE AS 
Teachers’ Desks. BASSFORD AT. THIS BOOK OF 80 
LARGE PAGES, CAREFULLY INDEXED AND 


And Scho U Supplies. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


142 & 144 Pace St., New York, 
Manufacturers of the celebrated 


WITHOUL DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


HOUSE - FURNISHER 


IN AMERICA, 
HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIsST 


CALLY ARRANGED, CAN BE 
ON A PELICATION, OR MAILED FREE 
TO ANY ADDR 


Edward D. Bassford, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, 
WOODENWARE, AND 


REFRIGERATORS, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16, AND 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
CORNER OF 8TH ST. AND 3D AND iTH AVS8., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 








Send for Sample of the ‘Alpha ” Dustless Crayor. 
Send fcr tamples “ Aids to Schoo! Discipline.’ 
Send for Descriptive Circular School Goods, 
Send for ae for Furnishing your 
Schoc! Ro: m or Lecture Koc m. 


c2™ Our new “Catalogue of School Merchandise,” 
containing 4 pages and «ver 300 illustrations, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


Booksellers, Stationers & Schoo! Furnishers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., N.Y. 


Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 PARK PLACE, Up-Stairs, 
NEW YORK. 


Lawn Tennis, Archery, 











MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 





¢@” Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receivejan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t@” To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROS., 
xil.”’ 


(e FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

ter Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “Their Porcelain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.’ 

*We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the worid.” 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 
AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Reading and 
Writing Table. A lady pur- 
chaser writes: “ The only ob 
— to your Common sense 
Rocker is, we all want it. 
" ee A" I io it, and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for loxips the 
Common-sSense Chair?’ 








== Mottvilie, Onon. Co. 
Every chair stamped and werrarted ‘parlend 


JOIN OUR COLONY! "ANT c0t°? 


Maps & pamphlets free. J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 











Cricket, Lacrosse, 


Easy to learn to ride. 
And other Implements for Out-Door Games. | can distance the best horse in a day's run | 


An ordinary rider 


over ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 
miles in 6 days at Agricultural Hall, London. | 
Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, witb 


SY P H E R & co. price-list and full information. 


THE POPE M’F’C CoO., 
INVITE ATTENTION To NEW INVOICES NOW 


N EXHIBITION, OF 84 SUMMER STREET, 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, BOSTON, Mass. 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, ——— Coustee See Europe, Berass 
+ = cur languages; highest personal references 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


? Te by August. @. Sch., St. 
0 x 

CHINA trom SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a large coliection of 


ny ‘HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


trom a Connoisseur now in Eurupe. | 
| 


J. -___ 1. 4 if A neatly bound 32mo, pamphiet, com- | 


prising a series of articles on 

N EW YO R K Summer Recreation, 
AND THE | 

| 

| COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. By a Corrace 


WHITE MOUNTAINS “122: 


LAKH MEMPHREMAGUG, QUEBEC, AND SUMMER SCHOOLS. RS gece: 
THE SAGUENAY RIVER. A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. By Austin 
ABBOTT, 
Through tothe Mountains by Daylight | ppour FIsHING. By Laicus. | 
On and after Monday. June 30, 1879, Through | CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. | 
Train, with Parlor Cars, from Grand Central | pup MODERN c ANOE. By THE Commopore | 


ony New York, New Haven and Martéord | or THE Naw York Canoe Cuus. 


| SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By | 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Price- Lists on application. 




















CONTENTS, 
PERIPATETICS, By Howarp Crossy, D. D. 


Leave New York on Day Bapress at.. 8:05 A.M. | 
And arrive at a at.. : ef PM. | GeorGE ELLINGTON, 
And arrive at Bethlehem at....... 7:45 P.M. N , on 
And arrive at Twin Soanseis Houseai ...785 e.m.|°UMMER ON A FARM. By Donat 
| 24 arrive at rae eos pemdhensstnananaees ab P.M. MITCHELL. 
nd arrive at Profile House at..............5:10 BM. | : > > 3 
And arrive at Crawford House st...........831pm.| HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. : 
And arrive at Quebec at ........ 6.00 ceeeees 6:30 p.w. | THE SEA-GIRT ISLE ‘By Frank H,. Converse. 


; EP) 4s : , | ON WHEELS. By the Rev. Samugr Scovitte 
Ask for Tickets via Connecticut River Line. |suMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
Through and Round-Trip Tickets AssBoTrT, 
CAN wt. PURCHASED AT |HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
| Ticket Office N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., Grand Cen- | GRUMBLING. By Gait Hamitton, 
| tral Depot; No. 417 Broadway, (Office Central 
| Vermont Railway;) at No. 271 Broadway, Price 25 Cents. 
| ‘ae Passumpsic K.R.,) and at the New York 
| Transfer Company’s Offices, Ne. 944 Broad- 
| way,and No. 10 Court St., Brooklyn, and at 
| Pri neipal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of which 
| places full information can be obtained. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


| fanalone, Sent postpaid fi 





METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Puris Exposition, 1878, 





roof in the world. 
Buperior, to Cheaper than 
} ey 5 less than & the weight 
Cannot Crack, Fire Proof. Can be 

put on by any Carpenter. 

7% per cent, saved in freight, with 
no breakage ip rriage or puttin 
on. ill last 2 a lifet: time. Se. 
for ron description and prices to the 
IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 

P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 











FANI-Z 


Latest thing out, Anprett and drra- 
ble Fan; handit toa friend, anditinu- 
stantly falls in pieces; you alone ean restore it: a ric rh joke; 
causes endless fun anc woe oe ars = worth double the price asa 


> two for 35c; $1.40 per doz. 
Postage stamps taken, Add 


EUREKA TRICK. “s NOVELTY Co., 
P, 6. Boz 4614. No. 39 Ann St., New York. 





EDISON’S 


-Electric Pen & Press, 


A Wonderful Invention, 
ond as Useful as Wonder- 


It is used for duplica- 
ting written or printed 
matter, when from three 
to ten thousand copies 
‘are wanted, and is super- 
seding the printing press 
end all other means of multiplying yrmtes eopies. 

It ts invaluable for educational institutions, 
| churches, banking and mercantile houses, profes- 

sional and business men. “end for price-list and 
| samples of work. Call at the office and see itin 
| actual operation. 


T. CLELAND, General Eastern Agent, 
200 BROADWAY, NEW_YORK. 


| 
| 
| 








| THE MACKINNON PEN. 


} 


| 







The Only meat-P ipped, 

ro Sth tia Pbacti” 
FLu D IN 

in the fi "Au pach i 


cheap imitat 
ing ing Sars otner, | ee 4 ope point 


oy GIRX NON & eo” 
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